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The new K-O has a 
pleasant odor—does not 
stain—does not taint 
milk—and will not blister 
when used as directed. 


For interesting FREE 
Booklet on FLIES and 
their breeding habits, 
Write to GENERAL 
LABORATORIES, Inc., 
9767 Dickinson Street, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 


The new K-0O is sold by 
leading hardware, drug, 
feed and supply dealers 


An armor of 
keeps flies 
off cows 


A TWITCHING, nervous, tortured, fly-stung 
cow gives less milk than a placid and contented 





\ 


By 





one. Here is the surest and easiest way to kill and 
repel these biting, bloodsucking robbers of milk 
profits—K-O sprayed every day before milking kills 
the flies on the cows and in the barn and gives 
each cow a protecting armor of K-O before going 
out to pasture. Cows protected against flies feed 
normally and keep up their regular milk produc- 
tion. When sprayed on cows the new K-O forms a 


protective film on the hair that repels flies and . 
keeps them from lighting on and biting the cows. 


THE NEW 






































If You Own a Ford 


--and do your own repair work 


You will get a great deal 
of help from this Ford 
book written by Victor W. 
Page. 


A new 1931 revised and 
enlarged edition of the 
practical instruction man- 
ual “The Ford Model ‘A’ 
Car and Model ‘AA’ 
Truck.” It contains 703 
pages, which include all 
new material and sugges- 
tions that have been made 
by Ford dealers to make 
this book the most com- 
plete guide on the Model A 
Fords. It contains 318 
illustrations showing con- 
struction, operation and 
repair. Price, $2.50. 


Send check or money 
arder to 


Book Department, 


Wallaces’ Farmer and 


lowa Homestead 
Des Moines, Iowa 
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LITTLE GIANT 
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A COMPLETE 
LINE OF 
PORTABLE 

~ ELEVATORS 





vator manual FRE. 


PORTABLE ELEVATOR MFG. CO., 
308 McLun Street 
Bloomington, Mlinoisty.——— 
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Woman Catches Hired 
Man Who Stole $290 


One day shortly before the middle 
of April, Mr. and Mrs. Tom E. Scott, 
who live north of Dows, Iowa, found 
that a sum of money amounting to 
$290 had disappeared from its keep- 
ing place in 
their home. 
There seemed to 
be no clue indi- 
cating who the 
thief might be, 
but they strong- 
lysuspected 
Marion Smith, 
their hired man. 
For a few days 
Smith went 
ahead with his 
work as usual, 
but after a week 
or two he told 
the Scotts he 
was going to quit and go back to his 
home in Illinois. Mrs. Scott knew 
that if they allowed him to get away, 
the chances were that they would 
never be able to prove the theft 
against him. So she finally induced 
him to stay a week longer, supposed- 
ly to get some important work fin- 
ished up. In the meantime, Mrs. 
Scott vowed she would make discov- 
eries which would prove the guilt of 
the suspected thief. 

When a day* or two later Smith 
gave Mrs. Scott an unstamped letter 
to mail to his mother she decided it 
would not be wrong for her to open 
it in the hope of obtaining some in- 
formation regarding the thief. She 
found these passages: “Mother, put 
that money away that I sent you and 
don’t tell anybody about me sending 
it to you. Do not put it in the bank, 
either.” Mrs. Scott showed the let- 
ter to her husband, who hurried to 
Clarion and showed it to Sheriff D. 
H. Leonard. Immediately a warrant 
was issued for the arrest of the al- 
leged thief. Officers went out to the 
Scott farm the same day and took 
Smith to the county jail. 

When he was tried in the district 
court on May 9, Smith was speedily 
convicted. Since the Scotts are Serv- 
ice Bureau members, and Mrs. Scott 
was alert enough to uncover the clue 
which led to the arrest and imprison- 
ment,of the thief, a $50 reward check 
has been sent to her. The stolen 
money was recovered. 





Marion Smith 


Rat Poison Peddlers Active 


We are advised that peddlers of a 
certain .rat poison are going about 
the country offering a bottle of sure 
thing rat killer at a dollar a bottle. 
Qne member who bit and tried out 
the dope says it’s worthless and asks 
us to warn others against it. Ali 
right, you’re warned. Watch out for 
any peddler of products who wants 
cash on the spot. Better find out 
about the reliability of the agents 
and the company first. 


Watch Out! 


Now that school is out and the 
graduates of high schools and grade 
schools are searching for something 
to do, they should beware of smooth- 
tongued correspondence ' school 
agents. Plenty of them will be calling 
on the young people, offering “free 
scholarships” to the smart boys and 
girls. All we say is this: If they of- 
fer a free scholarship, be sure it is 
free. If they ask you to sign papers, 
read them carefully. Most of them 
carry note provisions requiring pay- 
ments that in the long run indicate 
the only free part of the deal was the 
signing of the contract. 

There are correspondence courses 
and there are fakes. Look into any 


course very carefully before signing. 
If the agent tells you a oounty super- 
intendent recommended the course. 
check him up and find out. Our ex. 
perience is that most of this is bunk. 
Remember that once you sign your 
name to pay a bill, these agents are 
only worrying about one thing, and 
that is to get your money. Watch 
your contracts! 


Well, We Dare Say So 


One subscriber writes us to say the 
promoters of the now infamous 
Drake estate are making the state 
ment that this publication dares not 
make any further derogatory state. 
ments relative to the activities of 
the Drake enthusiasts. The promot. 
ers say we know we will get into 
trouble if we declare the Drake Es. 
tate graft a fake. Well, we say it 
again. The Drake Estate is a fraud 
and those who are claiming other. 
wise are fakers. All we want to ask 
is this. If the Drake Estate is legi- 
timate, why do the promoters resort 
to trickery and deception in canvas- 
sing for funds. Ask the promoters 
that before you hand over your cash. 
The Iowa attorney general, the U. S. 
postoffice department and the Brit. 
ish government all say it’s a fake. 
They ought to know and we are will- 
ing to accept their opinion on the 
matter. . 


Quick Justice Here 


Saturday evening, June 6, while 
William Gibson and his family were 
away from their farm home south of 
Marcus in Rock township, Cherokee 
county, Iowa, Arthur George Ruge, 
their hired man, 
decided he could 
use a little ex- 
tra money. He 
went out to the 
chicken house 
and picked out 
thirteen of Mrs. 
Gibson’s White 
Leghorns, put 
them in a crate 
and hid them 
where they 
would not be no- 
ticed until he 
could find a 
chance to take 
this loot to town and sell it. Monday 
morning his chance came, so he 
loaded the poultry in his car and 
went to Quimby. He stopped at the 
Hanford Produce Station there and 
sold the stolen chickens to M. J. 
Parker, who operates the station. 
Ruge didn’t know Parker, but Parker 
knew Ruge. That simple fact was 
the undoing of Ruge. Parker knew 
that Ruge was working for Gibson 
and that he had no chickens of his 
own. Monday evening he called 
Sheriff Art Tilton and told him what 
was up. Sheriff Tilton got in touch 
with Mr. Gibson that same evening 
and asked that he check up on his 
ehickens to see if there were any 
missing. There were. 

Tuesday morning the sheriff went 
after Ruge, placed him under arrest 
and took him to the county jail at 
Cherokee. After questioning by Sher: 
iff Tilton and County Attorney Rod- 
man, Ruge signed a written confes- 
sion that same morning in which he 
admitted the theft. Tuesday after- 
noon he was sentenced by Judge 
Pitts to five years at Anamosa. 

Wednesday morning he was on his 
way to Anamosa to begin serving his 
sentence. .Mr. Gibson is a Service 
Bureau member and had a $50 re 
ward sign posted on the gate. 50 
on June 24, after a brief investiga- 
tion had been made of the case, 4 
check for the reward was sent to 
M. J. Parker, the produce dealer. 














Arthur G. Ruge 
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The Mormons 
built a 
great stone 
temple 
at Nauvoo 





T aise were nine babies born the first 


night of that camp on Sugar Creek, in 
Lee county, Iowa. All day, wagons had 
bumped across the ice of the Mississippi and 
erawled over icy ruts on the road from Mont- 
rose west. Two thousand people were in that 
caravan—homeless again and starting out to 
find, for the fourth time in fifteen years, a 
place to live in peace. An icy rain began to 
come down as the wagons rumbled down to 
the camping place and men tried to get camp- 
fires going. 
“Four of us held a blanket over Mrs. Har- 
rison,’’ says one chronicler, ‘‘to keep the rain 
from her while the baby was being born.’’ 


Threatening Mob Behind Them 


I kept thinking of that incident, as we 
rolled down over paved roads from Iowa City 
toward Fort Madison. For us, it was May, 
with haws white along the. road, and lilacs 
blue in the dooryards, and shelter and food 
available at almost any crossroad. For those 
people who marked the Mormon trail across 
southern Iowa with wooden crosses, and tears 
and anguish, the start of the trip had been in 
late winter, with half-marked trails or no 
trails to follow, with a threatening mob be- 
hind them and Indian country and desert 
ahead. 

“It took the first Mormon caravan from 
early February to the middle of June to get 
aeross the state,’? my companion noted. ‘‘We 
will do it in three or four days.’’ 

For a good while, I had been anxious to 
take a trip across southern Iowa, and trace, 
as well as I could in a short time, the route 
taken by the pathfinding expedition that set 
out from Nauvoo, Ill., on February 5, 1846. 
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Dramatic Migration Westward Began 
at Nauvoo Back in the Winter of 1846 


By 
DONALD R. MURPHY 


right in Iowa, was a highway that for dra- 
matie and historic interest ranked with either 
of these. 

How many corn belt farmers have been 
over the Mormon Trail (they call it the Mor- 
mon Trace down in Lueas county), or know 
anything of the history of that route? Farm- 
ers along the trail in southern Iowa know 
about it, of course; a number have stories 
about the Mormon migration handed down 
by their fathers and grandfathers. Some, 
members of the Reorganized Church of Latter 
Day Saints, have family records of the diffi- 
culties in Missouri and Illinois, altho prob- 
ably not many of the ancestors of this group 
followed Brigham Young’s leadership in the 
movement west. 

We intended to start our tour from Nau- 
voo, just as the Mormon pathfinders did. 
Crossing the river at Fort Madison, and fol- 
lowing the river road south, we came to the 
pleasant little town that Nauvoo is today. 

Onee it was the metropolis of the middle- 
west. It is hard to believe, as you look at it 
today, but in 1845 it is claimed that Nauvoo 
had from 20,000 to 25,000 people. It was the 
biggest town on the river above St. Louis. It 
was larger than Chicago. 

Nauvoo was the third home of the Mormon 
Church. Organized in 1830, the Mormons had 
their first temple in Kirtland, Ohio; moved 
their headquarters to Independence, Mo., and 
finally, in 1839, moved to Nauvoo. At each 
step they found unfriendly neighbors. Vari- 
ous reasons have been given. In Missouri, the 
Mormons, who were non-slaveholders, found 
themselves in a community with different 
views. In Illinois, they attained great 
political power and aroused jeal- 
ousy. Early Iowans always 
believed that horse thieves 
of the border took shel- 




































gan to arise of the new doctrine of polygamy 
(never accepted by the Reorganized Chureh 
and abandoned some years afterward by the 
Utah Chureh) and that may have added to 
the unpopularity. 

Joseph Smith, head of the chureh, was mur- 
dered in the jail at Carthage, in June, 1844. 
Threats of further mob violence became so 
strong that the heads of the church promised 
to leave Illinois by the summer of 1846. 

But before they left they finished the tem- 
ple. It was a great stone building, set up on 
the hill back from the landing, 128 feet long, 
88 feet wide, 200 feet high to the top of the 
tower. Its cost was estimated at a million 
dollars. 


‘s Forward Into the Unknown 


It must have been hard to leave the finest 
city on the upper Mississippi and go forward 
into the unknown. That winter of 1845-46 
was full of activity. Every family of five was 
to prepare an outfit of one wagon, three yokes 
of oxen, two cows, two beef cattle, three 
sheep, one thousand pounds of flour, twenty 
pounds of sugar, a rifle and ammunition, a 
tent and tent poles, from ten to twenty 


pounds of seed, from twenty-five to one hun- 
dred pounds of farming tools, and a few other 
items, including bedding and cooking utensils, 
‘“Where was the temple?’’ we asked at 
Nauvoo. 
A bloek was pointed out. 
corner was built in 


A school on one 
(Coneluded on page 18) 
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EDITORIALS 


E CAN take a few 

more folks on our 
special train for the va- 
cation tour of the Pa- 
eifie Northwest. Know- 
ing how keen the enjoyment of our readers 
on previous trips has been, we do not hesitate 
to urge you, if at all possible, to make this 
trip. Here is an opportunity to take a won- 
derful vacation trip at lower cost than if you 
were going alone, and in greater comfort. The 
days spent at Glacier national park, at Mount 
Rainier, along the Columbia river highway 
drive, in seeing the biggest lumber plant in 
the world at Longview, Wash., in taking the 
ocean trip from Seattle to Vancouver, and in 
seeing the sights in Jasper national park, 
Yanada, are days that will live long in your 
memory. 

One of our friends who made both the Yel- 
lowstone park trips with us is going on this 
new tour; likewise, twenty-five other folks 
who went on one or the other Yellowstone 
trips have made reservations. They appre- 
ciate what a wonderful time they had at Yel- 
lowstone, and we believe they are in for an 
even finer time in the Pacific Northwest, in- 
eluding 6,000 miles of scenic travel. 

Remember, we start from Des Moines by 
special train on the evening of August 10, 
and will return to Des Moines on August 23. 
Every necessary expense is included in the 
eost of reservations—railway fare both ways, 
sleeping-car fare, all meals, bus transporta- 
tion; the price of the ticket covers everything 
necessary for your comfort and enjoyment. 

We will try to take care of all additional 
reservations made up to August 5, making 
them in the order received. If you find you 
can go as late as August 5, telephone or wire 
us. We would rather know by August 1, how- 
ever, if it will be possible for you to go, as 
it is necessary to order sufficient Pullman 
ears in advance to take care of our party. The 
earlier we know exactly how many want to 
go, the easier it will be to take care of their 
reservations. The writer of this editorial, 
John P. Wallace, and his wife will be the of- 
ficial host and hostess of our tour. We look 
forward with keen pleasure to making this 
trip with our subscribers and in planning 
for their enjoyment of it. 


To the 
Pacific 
Northwest 


HE National Com- 

mittee of Farm Or- 
ganizations is acting as 
tho it means real busi- 
ness. We had feared that 
this group, being hooked up so closely with 
the Farm Board, might not care to speak 
out strongly on subjects of a political nature. 
But at the July 15 meeting at Des Moines, 
some real fighting plans were laid. 

First and foremost, definite plans were 
made to employ a rate expert and present 
evidence before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on the 15 per cent advance rate 
ease. This fight will probably cost the Na- 
tional Committee of Farm Organizations at 
least $5,000, but if the case is properly pre- 
sented, there is a chance of saving the farmers 
of the middle-west millions of dollars annu- 
ally. Inasmuch as the Interstate Commerce 
Commission will start taking evidence on the 
farmers’ side of this case in September, the 
National Committee of Farm Organizations 
felt that prompt action should be taken. 

Next in infpertance after this freight rate 
action was the passage of a resolution ealling 
on congress to empower the Federal Reserve 
Board and the New York Federal Reserve 
Bank to eall a conference with the Central 
Bank heads of England, France and Germany 
to consider methods of handling gold reserves 
in such a way as to restore prices to a point 
which would not bear so unjustly on those 


High Freight 
Rates and 
Low Prices 


’ 


who are heavily in debt. Before this resolu- 
tion was passed, President Hearst, of the Iowa 
Farm Bureau, told about a meeting he had 
with President Hoover to discuss the matter 
of using monetary means to stabilize prices of 
all kinds at a higher level. It seems that Pres- 
ident Hoover was not much interested and 
said that there was little demand for this kind 
of thing. 

The members of the National Committee of 
Farm Organizations had many different ideas 
about the control of the national and inter- 
national banking structure to make higher 
prices. All thought that something should be 
done, however, not only to help the farmers 
of the United States, but also to allay the dan- 
gerous unrest which is now prevalent over all 
of Europe except possibly France. 

Of course, the committee went on record 
again commending the Farm Board. Nearly 
every member of the committee is trying to 
use the machinery of the farm marketing act 
in one way or another. The Kansas members 
of the committee were seriously disturbed be- 
cause 25-cent wheat in Kansas is causing 
many Kansas farmers to feel that the Farm 
3oard is directly responsible. The committee, 
therefore, went on record as pointing out that 
the Farm Board was not in any way respons- 
ible for the world-wide depression. 


YEAR ago, when it 
became apparent 
that the corn crop was 
the smallest since 1901, 
we felt confident that 
hog prices this summer would be $11 or $12. 
So far this summer, hog supplies have been 
very short, but the price for ordinary hogs 
has averaged only $6 to $7. 

A year ago, we expected corn prices by this 
time to be $1, instead of only 55 cents. There 
is an unusual shortage of both corn and hogs, 
but the boosting effect on prices has not 
been felt. 

Why is this? First and above all, Ger- 
many cracked, and the big bankers knew it 
last fall. That is the reason money has been 
held out of use all over the world. 

Compared to other prices, corn and hogs 
have held up fairly well. We still believe we 
were sound a year ago in advising our read- 
ers to expand their hog breeding operations. 
The spring pigs which are now coming on 
may not sell for much of a price, but they 
will probably be higher than corn. New corn 
on Iowa farms in December may sell for only 
25 or 30 cents a bushel. Hogs will furnish a 
better market for corn than the local ele- 
vator. Real trouble in hogs will not come for 
another year or two, when this year’s big corn 
crop begins to take effect. By that time, we 
hope that the German mess which caused this 
grand erash will have been straightened out. 


Why Hog 
Prices Are 
Only $6 . 


Insuring a GOOD many spring- 
seeded fields of 


Better Stand clover are looking pretty 


Of Clover sick these days. Hot 

weather came at the 
wrong time, of course; drouth caused some 
damage in some parts. Yet there are fields 
that came through in good shape and right 
across the road, sometimes, are others where 
the clover turned yellow and brown even be- 
fore the oats were taken off. 

What made the difference? Lime was ap- 
parently one big factor. On sweet soil, the 
clover hung on; on sour soil it gave up. But 
on other farms there is a situation that seems 
more puzzling. Here is one field where clover 
grew; here is another where it died. Both 
were limed. Yet one acted like sour soil; the 
other acted like sweet soil. What was wrong? 

The answer is that one soil actually was 


sweet and one actually sour, in spite of the 
fact that they had both been limed. It takes 
time and rain and warm weather and frost 
to make even finely ground limestone fully 
effective. On the field where the clover grew. 
lime had been applied the summer before : on 
the field where it had failed, lime had been 
applied shortly before seeding. 

In an ordinary year, of course, limestone. 
even if applied just before seeding, will have 
a favorable enough effect to do a lot of good 
and usually will help pull the clover thru. 
In a hard year, however, the clover needs the 
extra backing that early spreading of lime- 
stone gives. 

Next year, we hope, will be an ordinary 
year or a better than ordinary year. Yet it 
may not be. If you are planning on spread- 
ing limestone before next planting time, it 
will pay to arrange to get it on the ground in 
late summer or fall this season. Then if it 
turns hot and dry next June, you won’t have 
to figure that you have thrown your clover 
seed away and lost a year in the rotation. 


*CSOMETHING oucht 

to be done,’’ a farm 
woman said to us the 
other day. ‘‘It isn’t fair 
to have the value of our 
farm shrink down while the mortgage and the 
tax load stays the same size. Of course, we’re 
getting more for our dollars at the store, and 
that partly balances the fewer dollars we vet 
for our hogs and eggs and butter, but nobody 
is giving us any reductions on the mortgage 
or on taxes.’’ 

Of course something ought to be done, and 
something can be done. Half a dozen factors 
contribute to our difficulties. There is the 
matter of disposal of the surplus, the tariff, 
international relations, the distribution of 
taxes, and the financing of farm operations. 
But the factor that costs us the most (and 
with us, every one else in the United States, 
who owes money, pays taxes or owns prop- 
erty) is the decline in the price level. 

Dollars are getting to be worth more every 
year. Property is getting to be worth less. 
Debts are harder to pay. Taxes are harder 
to pay. That is what the decline in the price 
level means. 

Since 1926, the decline in the price level 
(or the increased purchasing power of the 
dollar, if you want to say it that way) has 
added one-third to the mortgage burden on 
every farm, and one-third to the tax burden. 

‘How can that be?’’ some one asks. ‘‘I 
owed $6,000 on the farm in 1926. I still owe 
$6,000. I paid $200 in taxes in 1926. My bill 
is the same this year.’’ 

True enough, but what are you paying the 
interest on that $6,000 with? What are you 
using to pay the tax bill? Not gold dollars, 
certainly. You’re no gold miner. You are 
paying interest and taxes with hogs and but- 
terfat and oats and steers and eggs and what- 
ever else you happen to raise. Doesn’t it take 
a third more of those things to pay the in- 
terest than it did in 1926? And if that’s so, 
hasn’t your debt—so far as the burden of it 
is concerned—increased one-third ? 

Now suppose the price level went up 3314 
per cent at once, or to the 1926 level. That 
would simply mean that prices in general— 
the prices of the things you buy as well as of 
the things you sell—would go up one-third. 
But your mortgage would stay at the same 
figure ; your taxes (so far as they are based 
on general property, the assessed value of 
which varies little) would stay at the same 
figure. What would that be worth to you? 

Now, anybody that has read this far will 
agree that such an increase in the price level 
would be a tremendous step in making things 
easier for the average farmer and for*the 


Something 
Can Be Done, 
And at Once 
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average man in other walks of life. The de- 
eline of the price level has worked a tremen- 
dous injustice on almost everybody; to in- 
erease it to the 1926 level would simply rem- 
edy this injustice. It would give us back an 
honest dollar instead of the dishonest dollar 
that we have been having, and that has added 
to our burdens. 

Can it be done? The results of such an in- 
erease in the price level would be so far- 
reaching and so beneficial that many will 
be inclined to give up the idea as something 
too good to be true. The truth is that most 
economists and many bankers are certain that 
the price level can be pushed up if we want 
it pushed up. An international agreement 
between the Central Bank heads of different 
nations could govern that inflation and bring 
the price level up to the 1926 level. And, fur- 
thermore, federal action (supplemented by 
international action) could be taken to make 
sure that the price level would stay at the 
1926 level, and that we would have an honest 
dollar to do business with from now on. 

What ean we do to bring this about? If 
every reader would see that his farm organ- 
ation passed resolutions on these points, and 
if each reader wrote his congressman asking 
for a definite pledge for action, we could get 
action very promptly. We need: (1) A joint 
resolution passed by congress instructing the 
Federal Reserve Board and, the Department 
of the Treasury to use their powers to bring 
prices back to the 1926 level; (2) the appoint- 
ment by the president of a committee to bring 
a bill before the next session of congress to 
provide for stabilizing the price level; (3) 
the calling of an international convention by 
the president to consider inflation to the 1926 
level and the stabilizing of the price level at 
that point. 

Write your congressman and get his pledge 
to back such action. Get your local farm or- 
ganization to pass resolutions urging these 
points on eongress and the president. 

We can reduce the mortgage and the tax 
burden one-third if we want to badly enough. 
If you want yours reduced, get busy. 


Prospects BUNDANT rains in 
For the . & Towa the first half 

of July make it possible 
Corn Crop for the Iowa corn yield 


to go over 500,000,000 
bushels for the first time in history. No state, 
and no country outside of the United States, 
has ever produced this much corn in a single 
wear. Ohio, Indiana and parts of Illinois 
did not receive anywhere near so much rain 
in July as Iowa. Drouth complaints came 
from parts of every state in the corn belt. 
The turn to hot weather the middle of July 
will, if followed up, reduce the corn crop very 
suddenly, especially in Ohio, Indiana and 
Kansas. In parts of Iowa, the crop is prac- 
tically made, even if rainfall is short from 
now on. 

On July 20, we estimated the corn crop of 
the United States at 3,020,000,000, or 940,000, 
000 bushels greater than last year and 50,- 
000,000 bushels above the government July 1 
figure. The increase is partly due to the in- 
crease in acreage, but chiefly to favorable 
weather, especially in Iowa. From the table, 
it will be noted that every, state in the corn 
belt is above its ten-year average except Kan- 
sas. This table contrasts the situation as we 
see it on July 20 as compared with the gov- 
ernment July 1 figure and the ten-year 
average. 


CORN YIELDS PER ACRE 
(In bushels) 


Gov. predicted Our 10-year 


yield, prediction, aver. yield, 

July 1 July 20 1921-1930 
ge 41.0 44.0 39.0 
Iinois ..... nates 37.0 38.0 34.6 
Indiana .......... 39.0 36.0 34.4 
EE 42.0 41.0 36.8 
Missouri ......... 29.0 30.0 26.3 
Nebraska ........ 26.0 27.5 26.1 


Kansas ........... 19.5 18.5 19.9 





Odds and Ends 


& JULY 1, 1931, the Des Moines bank 
with which I have done business for more 
than twenty years, put out a statement that 
if you kept less than $100 in your checking 
account they would charge you $1 per month 
for service, plus 4 cents for each check writ- 
ten above 15. If you keep from $400 to $499 
in your checking account, you will be allowed 
to write thirty-five checks, but for each one 
above that you will be charged 4 cents. This 
kind of thing has been coming on very rapid- 
ly in the eastern cities during recent years, 
and in the process of time will spread out 
to the smaller country banks. Probably this 
is sound banking practice. What disturbs me 
is the effect which this practice may have on 
the gold situation in relation to prices. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of folks will now begin 
to keep less money in their checking accounts. 
Some will abandon their checking accounts 
altogether. Most people will start keeping 
more money about the house and on their per- 
son. This means that a dollar of money will 
now begin to support less credit than was the 
case in the old days. In other words, this 
banking practice of taxing checks is working 
as definitely on the side of lower prices as 
the shortage of gold, altho, of course, not to 
the same degree. 





NORTHEASTERN Iowa editor, who dis- 
agrees with me on the war debt proposi- 
tion, argues as follows: 


Uncle Sam has a first mortgage on 
termany, England and France, and the 
international bankers hold a_ second 
mortgage. Now, then, if Unele Sam ean- 
eels the first mortgage gratis, the inter- 
national bankers will come into first 
place, and that is just what they want. 
The sooner the European countries get 
out of debt, the quicker they will be able 
to get into another war, and that is some- 
thing this country does not want to see 
eventuate. 


I think most folks are agreed that the 
United States should use the war debt as a 
club to induce Europe to disarm as far as pos- 
sible. It must be remembered, tho, that if we 
insist on our last pound of flesh, we may 
plunge Europe into war far more quickly 
than: if we do some delaying or even cancel- 
ing. The reason President Hoover came out 
with his moratorium was that the big bankers 
told him that Germany was about to break. 
In that ease, she might cooperate to disturb 
world peace with either Italy or Russia. 

It is true that if Uncle Sam removes his 
first. mortgage on Germany, England and 
France, the international bankers will be in 
better position with their second mortgages. 
It must be remembered, tho, that these inter- 
national bankers, during the past ten years, 
have rendered the American farmers a serv- 
ice of unusual value. I don’t mean to say that 
the international bankers helped the Ameri- 
ean farmers intentionally; they were inter- 
ested in their commissions, and mighty little 
else besides. The foreign bonds which they 
aequired, they passed on as rapidly as pos- 
sible to the American buying public. Just the 
same, the money which Europe obtained from 
the United States thru the international bank- 
ers enabled her to buy much more from the 
American farmers in the way of wheat, cot- 
ton and lard than otherwise would have been 
possible. 

If the debts are canceled, an additional load 
of about $250,000,000 will be put on the shoul- 
ders of big income tax-payers in the United 
States. World trade, however, will be greatly 
stimulated and the purchasing power of Eu- 
rope for our wheat, lard and cotton will be 
greatly inereased. Also there will be a greater 
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demand for automobiles, safety razors and 
many other products of our factories. 

It is my guess that the big income tax- 
payers in thé United States will share in this 
prosperity sufficiently so that they will make 
additional profits enough to pay more than 
the $250,000,000 extra income tax. The farm- 
ers will undoubtedly benefit in a greater de- 
mand for their products, and the farm pros- 
perity will also be passed on to the big income 
tax-payers. 

Personally, I refuse to be seared away from 
the thought of readjusting the debts simply 
because the international bankers might be 
helped thereby. It is foolish to refuse to help 
yourself because you are afraid that in so do- 
ing you may benefit people whom you dis- 
like. International bankers are a long way 
off and don’t do any advertising in small- 
town Iowa papers. It is easy, therefore, to 
point to them as money devils and say, ‘‘S-h! 
Don’t do anything on this debt matter or you 
will help the money devils.’’ 

As a matter of fact, the action which thus 
far has been taken to get a year’s rest on the 
international debt and reparations is largely 
because our wealthy people in this country 
have finally reached the conclusion that world 
confidence and restoration of world trade may 
mean more to them than an increase of $250,- 
000,000 a year in income tax payments. 

It seems to me to be the duty of editors 
everywhere to do their best to educate publie 
opinion during the next year as to just what 
the international debt and reparations mean 
with respect to the prosperity of the whole 
world, the United States, and the corn belt. 
It is time for all of us, even for the most hum- 
ble, who rarely get more than ten miles away 
from home, to try to think of these problems 
from a world point of view. If the bulk of the 
people of the United States cling to the old- 
fashioned, narrow way of looking at things, 
there will be a world disaster far greater than 
that which we have yet seen. 


ID you know that seed corn which is nine 

years old will sometimes grow? The old- 
fashioned teaching is that seed corn will us- 
ually grow all right the second year, but the 
third year it is likely to be very poor. The 
truth probably is that every farmer has in his 
own home .variety of corn certain strains 
which will maintain their vitality for six or 
seven years and other strains which have 
trouble doing it for even one year. 

This matter was brought to my attention 
strongly a few weeks ago by Merle Jenkins, 
the corn man at Ames. This spring he had 
remnant seed from a number of different 
ears of corn which were grown in the year 
1921, from other ears grown in 1922, from 
others grown in 1923, ete. The later ears were 
produced from the earlier ones by inbreeding. 

This spring the nine-year-old seed, the 
eight-year-old seed, the seven-year-old seed, 
ete., was planted. Some of the inbred strains 
did not grow at all, even tho they were only a 
few years old, whereas others grew unusually 
well even tho they were eight or nine years 
old. Thus far Jenkins has done no work to 
discover just why it is that one strain of 
corn loses its ability to grow in such a short 
time, whereas another holds on to its vitality 
so much longer than most folks had thought 
possible. 

My guess is that the softer sorts will be 
found to lose their vitality faster and the 
hard, flinty, will retain their vitality longer. 
Here again, tho, it will probably be found 
that the eye is no certain guide and that some 
of the sorts which look as tho they ought to 
live a long time will not do it and vice versa. 
Probably there will never be an extensive 
business in old seed corn, but I am glad Jen- 
kins is making these observations because it 
will probably be diseovered that the strains 
which maintain their vitality longest will be 
superior in certain other respects. 

HENRY A. WALLACE. 
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“Let Us Create an 
Honest Price Level” 


HE money question wins! 
Two weeks ago, Wallaces’ Farmer and 


Iowa Homestead asked its readers the 
question: ‘‘Should we center our attack on 
the proposition of increasing the volume of 
eredit in the United States in such a 


assured long-time paper drawing 4% per 
eent or even less. As Individuals, these men 
agree with me the above action would inerease 
both salability and price of farm lands and 
thus accomplish the desired end. The unfor- 


Letters Urge the Editor 
to Push for an Increase 


in Volume of All Credit 


regret that so much time has been lost in 
‘fussing around with the MeNary-Haugey 
plan, the Farm Board stabilization plan, and 
numerous other plans.’’ The writer endorses 
the proposition to inerease the volume of 


credit in the United States, and soes 
—ih > 





way as to cause all prices to go higher *# 
than their disastrously low level? Or 
should we take the advice to hammer 
on lower taxes, the Farm Board, Wall 
Street, the chain and merger move- 
ment or lending of money at three per 
cent ?’’ 

Farmers, bankers and merchants 
answered the inquiry. With one ex- 
ception, all were unanimously in fa- 
vor of our focusing attention on the 
money question. A reader in north- 
western Iowa expresses his opinion in 
this manner: ‘‘By all means, start 
hammering week after week on the 
money question and the stabilization 
of prices of farm products. All else 
is of minor importance.”’ 

The gold supply in the United 
States has been increasing very rap- 
idly during the past few months, and 
would justify such an increase in the 
volume of credit, in the opinion of a 
central Iowa banker. He writes: 

‘‘T ean see no hardship for any + 


astrously low level. 
plies are printed in part in this article. 
others, we got this thought from a western lowa reader: 

“You (Mr. Wallace) and your paper ought to be the 
ones to help mightily to point the way, and not turn to 
Vicksburg would never have been 
captured had it been left to the common soldier.” 

In the first place, of course, we suggested a plan and 
asked for opinions on it. Secondly, we have read letters 
from our subscribers for a good many years, and are im- 
pressed by their sincerity and judgment. 
officers and our readers are the common soldiers, then 
this is one army where the buck private will continue to 
sit around the conference table. 


the common soldier. 


Ours Is a Different Army 


In the Odds and Ends column, July 11 issue, we asked 
our readers if they wanted us to concentrate on pushing 
for an increase in the volume of credit in such a way as 
to cause all prices to go higher than their present dis- 
Some of the many interesting re- 
Along with the 


If we are the 


on to say: ‘‘I was a supporter of the 
MeNary-Haugen plan and the equal- 
ization fee as a temporary expedient 
at the time, but realized all of the 
time that prices under any plan could 
not be maintained at a just level in 
the face of an appreciating dollar and 
restricted credit.’’ 

Restricted credit as a result of the 
deflation was mentioned by one Iowa 
farmer as a special reason for pound. 
ing away on the money question. 
** While I would not have you lay off 
the tariff and other issues,’’ he ex. 
plains, ‘‘I hope you will continue to 
stress and elucidate the battle for an 
honest dollar and a fair system of 
eredit and banking. Ten or twelve 
years ago, this was considered the 
most prosperous section of the state, 
This little town and four others ad- 
joining on the south, each boasted two 
prosperous banks, some of them hav- 
ing served two generations. Today, 
this, the smallest of the group of five 





class in a mild inflation at this time. 
Our gold supply is such that liquid credit 
could be safely furnished in an amount suffi- 
cient to bring about the desired upturn. I am 
handling a lot of Iowa and Minnesota land, 
and have many contacts with insurance loan 
companies. I find them without a program 
or any vision of the future; in consequence, 
every move they make tends to depreciate the 
thing in which they have a vital interest. I 
have suggested to several such concerns that 
they get their institutions and the trust com- 
panies together and form a plan to present 
to the land owner. I further suggest that they 
rewrite all their reasonable loans on a twenty- 
two-year basis at about 414 per cent, calling 
- for payments of 514 per cent, 1 per cent to 
apply. The men I have talked to admit they 
would be very glad to replace in their pouches 
the present 5% and 6 per cent paper with 


Good Stand Will Whip 
Weeds in Three Years 


satisfactory results using sodium .chlo- 
killing Canada thistles, but I 
have had equal success with alfalfa,’’ said a 
Buena Vista county, Iowa farmer in late June 
while he was winding his horses on the eorn 


Gui of my neighbors have had very 


rate in 


plow. I had mentioned a fine alfalfa field of 
twenty acres nearby. On further questioning, 
I found these twenty acres were pretty well 
infested with thistles when this farmer had 
seeded the field to alfalfa three vears ago. A 
perfect stand resulted except for one small 
patch where the thistles were very thick. This 
spot was reseeded the next year. Thistles were 
plentiful in the hay crop the first year after 
seeding, but have not been serious since that 
time. 

This experience is typical of several hun- 
dred farmers in northwest Towa, I should 
judge. The same week I talked to men in 
Sac, Carrell, Clay, Pocahontas, Humboldt and 
Webster counties that had had similar expe- 
rience or were living near neighbors who had 
cleared fields of thistles by this means. Not 
all of these men had 100 per cent suecess each 
time they tried it. A perfect stand of the 
alfalfa seems highly essential and if the infes- 
tation is too heavy, a year or at least a few 
months spent in fighting the thistles before 
seeding alfalfa is desirable. A Humboldt 


tunate part is that there is no one to take the 
first step.”’ 

A restoration of money volume to the 1926 
price level would be ‘‘simple, honest justice,”’ 
says a northeastern Kansas reader. ‘* It seems 
that any farmer reading your leading edi- 
torial, ‘Why Your Debts Are Swelling,’ 
should not hesitate a moment as to what it is 
best to do. It is idle to fight taxes when an 
unseen power causes us to give a third more 
of our produets to get the dollars to pay those 
taxes. It is equally idle to fight or blame the 
Farm Board. It is harmless and powerless 
either to help or hurt prices. The tariff has 
just about as little to do with our present 
dilemma as the Farm Board has. Money 
contraction is at the bottom of it all. Money 
volume is our measure of value.”’ 

One letter from western lowa expresses a 
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towns, has the only bank, and it is a 
new one. Then the farmer could plan his 
business with full assurance of ample eredit 
to carry it thru. Now he is living from hand 
to mouth, and often is forced to sell at a great 
sacrifice. Moreover, the farm bankers can not 
help themselves except as they may aid in 
bringing about a change in the existing 
system.”’ 

From an eastern Iowa insurance man, we 
get the statement that, ‘‘ while stabilizing the 
price level on the 1926 basis would be unjust 
to a vast number of ereditors and some debt- 
tors, it would be the greatest blessing that 
could come financially to this generation.” 
This man also points out that the stock of gold 
now on hand in the United States is entirely 
sufficient to safely promote a mild inflation 
of prices. 

A merchant who (Concluded on page 18) 


OW Alfalfa Kills Thistles 


county farm owner told me that he 
had successfully overcome the this- 
tles by this means on five fields. 
He ventured the opinion that 
where the infestation was extremely serious, 
it was better to till in mid-June or leave the 
ground unstirred until early June, followed 
by careful plowing and thoro working down 
of the seed bed. Then seed sometime in July. 
This method, the owner believes, will give the 
alfalfa the best chance to kill out the thistles. 

A Pocahontas county farmer remarked to 
me: ‘*Getting a good, healthy stand of Canada 
thistles on one field was the most profitable 
incident that has occurred in my farming op- 
erations sinee 1921. 

‘*T seeded twenty acres to alfalfa, the 
first of it I had had on the farm. Then I 
had to feed it up to some of our good milk 
cows. It was easy and natural then to take 
up clean ground hog raising, I haven’t had 
a runt pig in the 80 to 100 head we have 
raised each of the last four years and we are 
producing as many pounds of pork with less 
feed and in less time with twelve sows than 
we used to with twenty.’’ 

Fighting Canada thistle with alfalfa has 
paid directly and indirectly. But unless one 
is prepared to do a perfect .or near perfect 
job of it, better not try it. 


By JAY 
WHITSON 


HE variation in field practice 

and methods used in different 
parts of Iowa, is, to me, one of the 
most interesting things one ean ob- 
serve in traveling about the state. For ex- 
ample, in northwest Iowa a very high per cent 
of farmers mow two or three swaths around 
the oats and barley fields a few weeks’ before 
harvest time. They also cut a few swaths to 
separate the late and early oats, the oats, and 
barley or pure seeding of one kind of small 
grain and a mixture. This mowed grain is 
used as hay in southwest Iowa, among just 
high grade farmers. Very few follow this 
practice. It always impressed me as a prac: 
tice worthy of adoption thruout the state. | 
was particularly impressed by the difference 
this year, after visiting both sections just a 
few days before harvest. 

Seeding the strips at the ends or sides of 
the cornfield to cane, sudan grass or soybeans 
is another practice more widely followed 
in northern Iowa, in the central and western 
part of the state, than in southern Iowa. I 
have always credited the earlier and wider 
use of machine corn pickers with hastening 
the development of this practice. Whether 
machine pickers are used or not, it appears a 
sound practice to reduce weeds and utilize 
the ends that are otherwise largely wasted. 


















Snapshots of Life 


on the HE arm 


All pictures on this 
page, except one, were 
sent in by readers of 
Wallaces’ Farmer and 
lowa Homestead. Some 
won prizes in our photo 
contests. Do you have 
any farm pictures suita- 
ble for printing? 
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We've heard of cats nursing puppies 
and of hens raising ducklings, but here 
> OX on this page is the first picture we have 

to ever seen of a calf (1, above) getting its 
r an dinner from a sow. This picture was 










































































































































































n of sent in by M. P. Hatfield, of Crawford 
velve county, lowa. 
the 
tate, “Batter up!” and “throw him a ‘round- 
3 ad- house curve’.” That is what Robert How many grown-up farmers remember when 
| two Bailey (3, right), of West Lafayette, Ind., they had to drive the horse on the hayfork, as this 
hav- seems to be saying behind that deter- young fellow (2, above) is doing? Mrs. Carl Elrod, 
day, mined grin as he braces himself for the of Jasper county, submitted this photo. 
tive next throw from pitcher. 
~2 ‘ Is there a farm boy anywhere that doesn’t have a 
his Orphan pigs moualty ot neve - dog? R. W. Wood, of Webster county, thinks not, 
ies ort ms ey a as Ease " so he got his canine friend (4, below) to sit up 
rand a small boy around. Mrs. Charles Gun- P ; : . 
rreat der, of Kossuth county, proves this much ee re sr the pictures on this page. See 
1 not with the photo of the boy and the pig thé friendly cmile! 
d in reproduced herewith (6). 
sting ; 
Joyce Olson, of Webster county (5, 
we below), is the young lady holding the 
y the two horses. It happens that these horses 
just are twins and now are about four years 
debt- old. 
that 
on.” 
gold 
irely 
ation 
. 18) 
‘ 
oh 
— 
\etice 
erent 
f the "Member the old saying, 
n ob- “You can lead a mule to wa- 
e ex: ter, but you can’t make him 
cent drink”? Well, after seeing 
ound the photo (8, below) sent in 
efore by T. E. Anderson, of Emmet 
hs to inal aS : * , county, we’re not sure that 
‘ e solv our transportation problem with a couple o it i ; 
Z — Shetland ponies” (7, ae ti write John and Charlene Missen- . rs he gay Ae a0 Ue — 
sma’ sen, of Clinton county. They have a couple of dandies, don’t a re A a. © a = oe water tan 
in 1s you think? ~ ; What do you think? 
just 
this 
prac- 
. 2 
rence 
ust a 
es of 
beans 
owed 
stern 
a. I 
wider 
ning 
ether 
ars a 
tilize 
d. 




















Friendly 
Chatter 
here I 
Okoboji, 
wonderful 


Well, boys, 
am at Lake 
having a 
time. 

I wish a lot of you 
could enjoy it with me 
as there is no finer 
lake anywhere than 
Lake Okoboji. It is 
a spring-fed lake and 
its waters are clear 
and cold. Even on hot 
days the water is cool 
so that it certainly 











tenth cents per pound. 

‘*Five thousand, 
three hundred and 
ninety pounds of hogs 
averaging’ three and 
nine-tenths months 
old, seventy pounds 
apiece, and.costing ay 
average of four and 
two-tenths cents per 
pound. 

“Sixteen head of 
sheep with a tota! 
weight of nine hun 
dred and sixty pounds 
and an average age of 
three months. 








“Three and one-half 





peps you up after a 
swim. We can see 
five miles of the lake from our cot- 
tage, which faces south. It is a beau- 
tiful view as the shores are wooded 
and the banks are high, save where 
there are a few sand beaches. 

Our daily routine starts with a 
swim, the first thing after getting 
up in the morning; it gives the day 
a good start. If the lawn is to be 
mowed, that is our after-breakfast 
job, and of course, there are lots of 
other things to do around a cottage. 
Sometimes we go fishing in the 
morning, but usually we wait till 
after six o’clock in the evening. The 
larger fish bite best from six o'clock 
till dark. We have had pretty good 
luck landing a number of nice bass 
and pike, which we most enjoy catch- 
ing. ' 

Mrs. Wallace holds the record so 
far, getting two nice bass and a pike 
one evening, altho we did not start 
till 7:15. One of the bass jumped 
clear out of the water twice, trying 
to shake the hook, as she was reel- 
ing him in. He was well handled and 
hooked, however, and we had the 
pleasure of taking in a three and one- 
half pounder, which, with the other 
two, made a nice string. 

The next best catch consisted of 
two wall-eyés, one weighing three 
pounds and the other two pounds. 
They were real beauties. We have 
caught from two to four every night 
we have gone out. We fish only for 
the big ones, as they give you a real 
thrill when they strike. These nights 
spent on the lake, which means prac- 
tically every night, are wonderful. I 
do the rowing. Sometimes the waves 
are high and it is hard pulling, but I 
enjoy their buffeting. The sunsets 
are beautiful and the uncertainty of 
what the next fish will be is always 
alluring. 

Three swims a day and the rowing 
certainly put you in good condition. 
I like to turn over on my back and 
float without moving either feet or 
hands. I found out by trying it that 
it was easy to do. All but your face 
is under water and if you relax you 
can float a long time. 

Well, I won’t write more now as it 
is nearly time for the afternoon 
swim. 

[ hope when I get 
office next Monday to find a good 
many letters from you boys. I sur- 
mise many of you have been helping 
with the haying and _ harvesting. 
There is certainly a lot of satisfac- 
tion in helping Dad. 

When the busy time is over, I hope 
you will have an opportunity to visit 
Lake Okoboji or some other lake, 
where you can enjoy fishing and 
swimming. There is nothing like it 
for real enjoyment. 

UNCLE JOHN. 


This Week’s Pictures 

There is nothing like a dog for 
good times in the opinion of Leonard 
and James Coberly (upper left) of 
Humansville, Missouri. They call 
the dog “Briar.” The picture of the 
young fellow riding the pig (upper 
center) was sent to us by Francis 
Swanson of Hinton, Iowa. We won- 
der if the pig isn’t a grown-up pet. 
“Wanna go fishin'?” Ask John and 
Jary Wiersma (upper right) of Hull, 


back to the 


~~ OQuR 


‘Iowa. Really, we are afraid there 
wouldn't be any fish left for John 
and Gary if all of us who wanted to 
fish went along. 


More Purebred Club 
Heifers 

A total of 1,899 Iowa boys and girls 
are enrolled in the 4-H Dairy Calf 
Club this year, according to the tabu- 
lations made by Ernest M. Wright, 
field secretary of the Iowa State 
Dairy Association and state dairy 
club leader. This project is sponsor- 
ed by the County Farm Bureaus in 
cooperation with the State Dairy As- 
sociation. 

“These members are located in 83 
counties which is one less than the 
number reporting a year ago. Last 
year the total enrollment was the 
highest on record with 1,963 mem- 
bers,” Mr. Wright states. This year’s 
club members own 1,467 purebred 
heifers and 1,197 grades as compared 
to 1,850 purebreds and 1,158 grades 
last year. Of this increase of 158 
heifers, 117 are purebreds, which in- 
dicates the club members are more 
interested in higher quality heifers. 

Although the number of new calves 
started in the club this year is some- 
what less than a year ago, the num- 
ber of yearlings increased 186 head 
over a year ago and the two-year-olds 
show an increase of 97 per cent. 
These figures show that more 
boys are completing the three- 
year project than ever before. 


How to Make a Minnow 
Seine 

Secure a good piece of hickory 
or any other piece of wood that 
has good bending qualities and 
proceed as one would in making 
a bow for archery, taking caution 
not to get the bow too long. The 
bow-string should measure about 
four feet in length. A net any 
larger is difficult to manage. A 
wire can be used for this bow- 
string for this is only 
to be a temporary 
one. 

Now take a small- 
mesh minnow seine, 
size about two feet 
by four feet. One 
ean usually secure a 
net like this at a 
store where fishing 
supplies are sold for 
forty or fifty cents 
Then, using the bot- 
tom line of the seine, 
with the sinkers and 
netting attached, 
substitute this for 
the wire bow-string. This is now to 
be the permanent bow-string and 
great care must be exercised to fast- 
en this bow-string, which is in reality 
nothing but the bottom line of the 
seine, as near as possible to the 
ends of the bow so that it will drag 
on the bottom of the stream when 








Boys 


the seine is used, thus pseventing the 
net from passing over the crawfish 
resting on the bottom. 

Now split the wood floats on the 
top line so they may be taken off 
without removing the top line from 
the netting. Then fit and tie the top 
line with the netting attached around 
the wood side of the bow, using care 
not to get it on top of the bow where 
the handles will wear holes in the 
netting. A sack needle is now used 
to sew up the sides of the net. The 
seine proper is now completed. 

The next step is to secure a forked 
stick, seven or eight feet long. Notch 
each of the prongs of the fork and 
tie a heavy piece of cord in the 
notches, leaving enough surplus so 
that each prong of the fork may pe 
securely fastened to the top and near 
the center of the bow. It is well to 
make these fastenings in such a man- 
ner that they may be easily untied; 
thus permitting the handle to be re- 
moved for convenient handling when 
the seine is not in use. 

The last step consists in fastening 
a heavy piece of cord from each end 
of the bow to the handle, adjusting 
each so that the top of the bow will 
remain about right angles to the 
handle. 

‘It is also necessary as above, to 
make these fastenings so that they 
may be easily untied when so de- 

sired. (See figure of seine.) The 

seine is now ready for use. 

Wade in and stir up the water 
until it is muddy. Then, using the 
seine very much as one would a 
rake while raking leaves, proceed 
by walking backwards, pulling the 
net after you; taking great care 
to keep the bottom line of -the 
seine or the bow-string part on 
the bottom of the stream. 


Looking Over the Club 
Stock 


*“Tt’s jolly good weather when 
club fellows get together,’ ac- 
cording to William Stitt, Page 

county club boy who 
writes this report of 
his county’s club 
tour: 
“Bunehed, packed 
and sandwiched into 
everything from a 
big sedan to a fliv- 
ver, one hundred and 
fifty Four-H boys 
and girls with dads, 
mothers and friends, 
led by Frank Reed, 
traveled about one 
hundred miles over 
Page county's ruts, 
gravel and pavement 
on June 19 to see, judge, discuss, be 
inspired by, hear about and learn 
from twenty-six representative proj- 
ects consisting of: 
“Thirteen thousand five hundred and 
fifty-three pounds of baby beef, av- 
eraging thirteen months of age, and 
costing an average of six and one- 


acres of soybeans wit! 

an average cost of nine dollars and 
forty-two cents per acre. 

“Twenty-five stands of Italian bees 
with an average yearly production of 
four and eight-tenths tons per veur 
or four hundred pounds per stand 

“One Holstein dairy heifer. 

“There were two outstanding 
things we learned from the tour— 
maybe not learned because we ai- 
ready know them, but that were 
more deeply impressed on us: The 
quick gain is the cheap gain and a 
little time spent in grooming wi!! 
greatly improve the appearance of 
the club animal.” 


A-Touring Go the Club 
Boys 

Boys Four-H Clubs in approxima ce- 
ly 75 Iowa counties are holding coun- 
ty club tours this summer. Entertain 
ment, education and inspection of 
club projects along the route get 
equal consideration. 

For the first time, music apprecia- 
tion and singing is playing an im 
portant part in the boys’ programs 
This is @ result of the newly devel- 
oped program of music for Four-H 
Club boys, and is being handled by 
Miss Fannie Buchanan, community 
development specialist in the Exten 
sion Service in cooperation with the 
various farm bureaus and the state 
club department. 

Boone county boys were the first 
to include a “sing” on their club tour 
June 2. The Four-H boys’ music 
program includes “Nine Songs Every- 
body Sings,” and “Eight Instrumental 
Numbers Everybody Likes,” The 
nine songs are: “Dixie,” “O, Su- 
zanna,” “The Plowing Song,” “Whip 
poorwill,” “Morning Comes Early,’ 
“Soldier’s Chorus,” chorus of “Long 
Long Trail,” chorus of: “Moonlight 
and Roses,” and chorus of “Schoo! 
Days.” The instrumental numbers 
are: “Blue Danube Waltz,” by 
Strauss; “Semper Fidelis,” by Sousa; 
“Festival March,” by Wagner; “The 
Storm,” and “Fan Fare,” by Rossimi; 
“Light Cavalry Overture,” by Von 
Suppe; “The Serenade,” by Schu 
bert; and “Parade of the Wooden 
Soldiers,” by Jessell. 

The music feature of the club tours 
provides an opportunity for singing 
and learning the songs and is a part 
of the organized study of vocal and 
instrumental numbers. The state- 
wide program for Four-H boys has 
the following goals for 1931: Music 
a part of every club meeting, a song 
leader for each club, each club boy 
learning to sing the first four songs 
and any two other of the nine selec 
tions, and every club boy familiar 
with six of the éight instrumental! 
numbers. 

On the club tours the boys inspect 
livestock and crop projects and good 
breeding herds along the way. The 
also do livestock judging which is 
part of the regular club program 
The emphasis is placed on the sele 
tion of good market types which gain 
rapidly and economically. The club 
leader or a specialist from the Ex- 
tension Service usually accompanies 
the club tour and gives talks along 
the route on various phases of crops 
or livestock. 
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The work of the International Harvester 
Company in the application of the internal 
combustion engine to farming operations 
began in 1904. Today the tractors of its 
manufacture furnish Agriculture with an 
abundance of power for every season, crop, 
and operation. Today they carry the name 
“McCormick-Deering” not only to every 
farming community but also into a great 








The McCormick-Deering FARMALL, 
which is shown here cultivating four rows 
of corn, is the crowning tractor achievement 
of the present era. It is the original all- 
purpose tractor which has made horseless 


farming entirely practicable on any type of 


farm. The McCormick-Deering FARMALL 


is a modern contribution to the progress of 


Agriculture worthy of comparison with the 

















variety of industrial operations. 


McCormick Reaper of 1831. 














HE mission of the McCormick reaper, historic 

L product of a Virginia country side, was a mis- 
sion of world-wide emancipation. ‘With the advance 
of the reaper the immense burden of Agriculture 
was shifted from the tired shoulders of man to the 
sturdier back of the beast of burden—and to the 
machine. 

As we commemorate the birth of the reaper in the 
time of its Centennial we mark a new shifting of 
that burden. The labors of Agriculture are being 
transferred from living, breathing, animal power to 
tireless mechanical power. This is the day of the 
farm tractor. Another emancipation is in the making, 
and its seed, too, comes from the loins of the reaper. 

The great farming revolution which began with 
Cyrus Hall MeCormick’s invention, just one hundred 
vears ago, moved forward on the sinews of flesh- 

nd-blood power. Miracles were wrought with that 
\vention and with the mighty train of machines that 
‘ollowed, but for still another seventy years after the 
oming of the reaper the power of the farms was 
ttle ¢ -hange d from the power used in the fields of 
.e Pharaohs. Human muse le, animal muscle, pres- 
ure of wind, and weight of falling water continued 
) perform the labors of Agriculture. 

In the fabric of modern civilization all progress is 

iterwoven. With McCormick and his reaper began 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 


AND THE EVOLUTION 


Of- Fam. Prwer 





in city and town for every food producer on the 
farm—the drift from which has come the tremen- 
dous work of industrialization that has made 
America great among the nations. Amazing fruits 
have grown from this transplanting but none more 
momentous than automotive power, the giant force 
that fills the roads with motor cars and drives a 
million tractors across the fields of America. 
Twilight falls on the day of the horse. Servant 
and friend of man, he has served loyally and well 
but his flesh and blood are giving way to iron and 
steel. No man can change him to match the needs 


of today. The 1931 estimate of the United States 
Department of Agriculture on horse population 
chronicles a loss of nearly nine million from the 
peak year, 1918, a decline of more than forty per 
cent. Automotive energy urges Agriculture on. 

It is no longer e nough “ to saeaka two ears of corn 
or two blades of grass to grow upon a spot of ground 
where only one grew before.” as Dean Swift said 
two centuries ago. The aim of power farming is to 
place Agriculture on a more profitable basis. It 
must produe e the money that measures prosperity, 
making ten dollars or a hundred dollars grow where 

oD 

During the century that International Harvester 
here celebrates, machines have worked wonders in 
reducing the cost per acre, the time per bushel, in 
crop production. And now mechanical power, 
centering larger operations in one man’s control, 


only paeitellon crew before. 


is cutting deeper and deeper into production costs, 
showing the farmer the way to profit and continued 
prospe rity. 

It is with such fundamental things that we are 
concerned today —the same factors, vital to human 
destiny, that inspired the genius of McCormick, the 
inventor. The International Harvester Company, 
rounding out the record of a hundred years of 
service, confidently faces the proble ms and the 
opportunitie s of Tomorrow 





drift of population that 


iday finds nine dwellers » 1831 + CENTENNIAL OF THE 
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You'll be 
PLEASANTLY 





when you 


make this 
discovery 


OFFEE, made from the rich full flavored bean, roasted just g under stop-watch control. 
right, poured golden brown into the cup with a bit of |’ Then with experience born of 
rich cream and a sprinkle of sugar—how it brightens / years, they blend the varieties 

the beginning of a new day! But do you know the differ- and give the result to you in a 
ence between fine coffee and just the common kind. // trademarked package, sealed so that 


If you have been using common coffee, you'll be * the full flavor is preserved until 
pleasantly surprised when you change you open it in your kitchen. 
to an advertised brand, blended for Try the experiment of chang- 


flavor and quality. ADVERTISED | ing to a trade-marked, advertised 

There are many kinds of coffee, ff | brand. Make your coffee care- 
some small, some large, some rich Jf TRADE MARKED fully, according to the directions 
in the oils that give flavor, some weak PACK AG k= . on the package. Everyone 
and grassy. That which grows in the will notice the differ- 
fertile valleys is very different from i ence. When you find 
that harvested on the rocky hills. the advertised brand that 


To produce a coffee for your break- = = you like best, you can be 
fast table, men who know this crop = sure of getting the same 
as you know corn or wheat, select > ee kind again, by the trade 
the choicest from various parts of the : > mark. There is character 
world, roast it to a certain brownness = S| behind advertised coffee. 




















YOU WILL ENJOY THE COFFEE _|®0 2A \DVERTISED IN THIS PAPER 
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Sedan (4-door 3-window), $635 


A CHALLENGE 


OATING POWER 


and FREE WHEELING 
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TO THE WORLD OF LOWEST-PRICED CARS 


HE New Plymouth is the challenge of 
"Een Motors engineering genius to 
the whole world of lowest-priced cars. 

“Floating Power”’—Plymouth’s new, exclu- 
sive discovery which eliminates four-cylinder 
vibration—challenges all old-fashioned Fours 
and low-priced Sixes with its smooth 
power-flow. 

So smooth is Floating Power that even ex- 
perts could not tell how many cylinders were 
beneath the Plymouth hood; most of them 
guessed eight. 

Floating Power truly gives the Smoothness 
of an Eight and the Economy of a Four. 

Plymouth challenges with 56 brake - test 
horsepower. The Floating Power of the New 
Plymouth gives actual stop watch speeds of 
65 to 70 miles an hour and pick-up from 0 to 
40 miles per hour in 9.7 seconds. 


NOW—SPECIAL DISPLAY—NEW PLYMOUTH AT ALL CHRYSLER, 


Plymouth challenges with Free Wheeling— 
that thrilling feature of high-priced cars which 
makes it possible literally to glide through 
heavy traffic, 

You can shift between all forward speeds 
without declutching—easily, quickly and 
smoothly. 

Plymouth challenges with a new, easy-shift 
transmission. You can shift quickly from second 
to high and back again at speeds of 35 and 45 
miles an hour without clashing or grinding of 
gears even with Free Wheeling locked out. 

Plymouth challenges with weatherproof, in- 
ternal, self-equalizing, hydraulic brakes—sim- 
plest and unexcelled for safety and smoothness. 

Plymouth challenges with double-drop frame 
—a feature of high-priced cars that gives a 
much lower center of gravity for still greater 
safety and roadability. 


DODGE & DESOTO SHO 





Plymouth challenges with scientifically insu- 
lated Safety-Steel bodies—not only safest but 
free from vibration and thoroughly squeak-proof. 
Plymouth challenges with full size — the 
roomiest car in the field of lowest price. 
Plymouth challenges with entirely new styl- 
ing—an eye-compelling beauty of line and color. 
Plymouth superiority challenges your atten- 
tion. See it. Drive it. Ride in it. 
yourself that we state only the simple truth 


Prove to 


when we tell you the New Plymouth is the one 
car of lowest price with the Smoothness of an 
Eight, the Economy of a Four. 


New Plymouth Body Styles— Roadster $535, Sport 
Roadster $595, Sport Phaeton $595, Coupe $565, 
Coupe (with rumble seat) $610, Convertible Coupe 
$645, Sedan (2-door) $575, Sedan(4-door 3-window) 
$635, f.0.b. factory. Wire wheels standard at no extra 


cost. Convenient time-payments may be arranged. 


WROOMS 





Hot? Tired? Try this—today! Kat Post 
Toasties—golden flakes of toasted.corn 
—swimming in ice-cold milk or cream. 
How cooling. How refreshing. How 
delicious! It’s the wake-up food—easy 
to digest—quick to release new energy 
to the body. And everybody needs 
quick new energy to keep feeling brisk 
these summer days. Serve Post 
Toasties for breakfast, for lunch and 
supper too. A sensible summer food for 
big and little folks alike. The economi- 
cal food for every thrifty shopper. Buy 
the wake-up food today—and see! 


POST 
OASTIES 


The Wake-up food 


A PRODUCT OF GENERAL FOODS CORPORATION 


© 1931, G. F. Corp. 


























OT weather menus, 

threshing crews, 
hired men, berry canning 
—all are forgotten sub- 
jects when mother de- 
cides to take a holiday. 
“But how ean she get 
away?” you ask. That’s 
what I wondered too, so 
1 asked some of the 
women at the Clear Lake 
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camp in Cerro Gordo 
county and at the Crys- 
tal Lake camp down in Scott County. 

“My husband said I worked hard 
enough during the year to take at 
least a three-day vacation,” one 
woman said. And another, “I left 
three children, the oldest, eleven, at 
home with my husband to cook for 
them,” and a third, “I ‘farmed out’ 
the children, left a stock of cold 
food for my husband and packed up 
and came.” 

It wasn’t easy to do, this picking 
up and leaving home to come to a 
woman’s camp, but in every instance 
I think the women enjoyed it thoroly. 
Home ties were no doubt a bit 
stronger in a great many instances 
because father stayed home, trying 
to “fill mother’s shoes” for a day or 
so while mother took her much 
needed vacation. 

Down in Scott county the women 
decided they’d much prefer having 
some one come in and cook for them 
even tho their expenses did run a 
bit higher. It was'so much fun to sit 
down to someone else’s cooking. 
Miss Florence Bruce, Home Demon- 
stration Agent of Scott county, who 
had charge of the camp said, “I 
wouldn’t think of running a camp 
any other way. When the women 
come to camp for a vacation they 
really need rest and relaxation. They 
won't get it if they come to camp 
expecting to cook, wash dishes and 
keep house. 


Swimming Popular 


Almost the first thing I was asked 
when I went into the Scott county 
camp was, “Have you a bathing suit 
with you?” I didn’t have, but I im- 
mediately, purchased the necessary 
swimming accessories and I found 
them very important at this Crystal 
Lake camp. Morning and evenings 
these farm women took their dip in 
the lake—and they weren’t such bad 
“dippers” either. While none of the 
group could swim especially well, 
they all enjoyed getting out in the 
water and a great many of them 
learned the first rudimentary strokes. 

While swimming, perhaps, held 
first place among the sports enjoyed 
by these women, boating and hiking 
came close in favor. At both Clear 
Lake and the Crystal Lake camps, 
I found that the women were espe- 
cially interested in nature study. In 
both groups early morning hikes 
were featured. At the Clear Lake 
camp, the women got up bright and 
early for a bird hike, lead by Mrs. 
Shubert, one of their own group. 
Over twenty birds were discovered 
on the hike—some of them quite for- 
eign to the group. It’s a splendid 


thing when a farm woman develops 
bird study as a hobby, as Mrs. Shu- 
bert has done. 

The morning hike, led by Mrs. Mast, 
down at the Scott County Crystal 














and gave book reviews. 
On the day of my visit 
the group were quite un- 
decided as to whether 
they wished a review of 
Mark Connelly’s “Green 
Pastures,’ or of “Ioway 
to Iowa,” by Irving Ber- 
dine Richman. Several 
of the “campers” were 
reading various books 








and planning to give 




















Lake camp, developed into a study 
of shrubs, trees and spots of natural 
beauty. There were several unusual 
trees on the hike, but most interest- 
ing were the natural rock gardens 
that we found at the head of a tiny 
stream that wove back and forth 
across our trail. One and all, the 
women agreed that formal rock gar- 
dens, rock walls and water pools did 
not belong with the average farm 
home. A natural setting and natural 
beauty were most to be desired. 

Camp life wasn’t all play by any 
means. Organized programs occu- 
pied a part of each day. At the Clear 
Lake camp in one day the group 
heard a discussion on home landscap- 
ing, a talk on family health, and an- 
other on rural organization. Down 
at the Crystal Lake Scott County 
camp, the program covered the same 
breadth of subject matter. The group 
was small here and the group discus- 
sions were tremendously interesting. 
Incidentally, there was more time at 
this camp for moments of relaxation 
and general conversation. 


Health Lectures 


That first morning that I came 
into the Crystal Lake camp, we were 
greeted with gay shouts, of laughter 
and rollicking bits of song. A few 
moments after my arrival, the group 
assembled on the long veranda, over- 
looking the lake, and listened to a 
talk about the health of our rural 
school children, given by Helen 
Needles of the state health depart- 
ment. The talk itself was interest- 
ing, but more interesting to me were 
the topics of discussion that grew 
out of this talk. 

“If you were naming the two foods 


the way to a lot of discussion. A 
great many of the group agreed upon 
milk—others suggested that milk 
had been “overdone” and that we 
were not emphasizing fresh vege- 
tables and whole wheat enough. This 
brought about a discussion as to the 
value.of whole wheat in the diet and 
whether it was as worth while as 
nutrition groups had lead us to be- 
lieve. 


General Discussions 


Hired men, and their likes and dis- 
likes, came in for a share. “Our hired 
man thinks we're stingy and that I’m 
a poor cook,” said one member of 
the group, after she had told us how 
carefully she tried to balance her 
meals for the sake of family health. 
That brought up the problem of the 
influence of public opinion upon our 
own home menus. One topic lead 
to another until the group were dis- 
cussing school lunches and the diffi- 
culty of sending balanced school 
lunches in their own children’s lunch 
boxes to compete against the cake, 
pie and unnecessary fruit, of their 
neighbor’s children. 

“Just how much weight should an 
advertisement have upon the read- 
er?” was a question in the minds of 
several of the group. Irradiated 
foods versus cod liver oil were dis- 
cussed pro and con. 

The group discussion broke up 
when Miss Bruce brought out the 
victrola with*a group of music proj- 
ects records and we all fell silent 
listening to the music and watching 
the freight trains go puffing along 
on the opposite shore of the lake. 

Books were much in evidence at 
both Crystal @.ake and the Clear 





most essential to the diet,” asked Lake camps. At Clear Lake, the city 
Mrs. Mast of Miss Needles, “just librarian, Miss Bartlett, of Mason 
what would you name?” That opened City, came out on two different days 


Upper Left—Every camp should take along an “Aunt Jane” Miller. Upper 


Center—Farm women at the Clear Lake camp enjoyed the sunsets. 


Upper 


Right—Norway became a real place to Crystal Lake camp folks because of 


Mrs. Little’s lecture given in costume. 


Lower Left—Six o'clock in the 


morning at Crystal Lake camp finds everybody swimming—or at least getting 


wet, 
ing odd moments. 


Lower Center—The two boats:at the dock were usually kept busy dur- 
Lower Right—Round table discussions were most in- 


formal and interesting. 








short book reviews at the 
open campfire session. Down at the 
Crystal Lake camp the group spent 
one evening on the study of Scott 
county history. 

If you’re planning a women’s camp 
by all means take along an “Aunt 
Jane” Miller. Crystal Lake’s “Aunt 
Jane” was the life of the party most 
of the time. Seventy-seven years old 
she was, and as peppy as the young- 
est member of the group. Conversa- 
tions and discussions took on added 
zest because of “Aunt Jane’s” wise 
and witty contributions. 

Telling about the camp doesn’t be- 
gin to bring to the reader its restful 
and inspirational atmosphere. For 
Iowa farm women, county camps are 
still more or less new, but when 
mother decides to take a_ holiday, 
county camps are splendid places to 
get a good rest, inspiration, and a 
notebook full of ideas, gleaned from 
the educational program and from 
neighborly discussions.—E. B. 


Comfortable Cooking 


plan my meals in an easy chair 

where it is cool—not on my feet 
in a hot kitchen. It is a wonderful 
help to have these plans and the ac- 
tual work goes much faster. 

I use uncooked fruits and vege- 
tables all that I possibly can because 
they are healthful, quick to prepare, 
save heat and are so easy. 

I serve cold meals frequently in 
the evening. These can be just as 
substantial and nourishing as a hot 
meal and how delightful at the end 
of a hot day. Salads, cold meats, 
stuffed eggs, cottage cheese, cold 
puddings and ice cream are some of 
the substantial things upon which J 
depend. Ice-cold milk, fruit drinks 
and tea offer variety in drinks. 

I take advantage of each cool or 
rainy day and make things that keep 
well. There are many varieties of 
cakes and cookies that come under 
this head, the outstanding ones being 
those containing fruits, spicés, choco- 
late or molasses and those using 
sour cream or milk in their construc- 
tion. 

I spend a little extra money during 
summer. Since I can no longer hire 
help in the old-time way I buy a 
little more baked and prepared food 
than usual. This helps a let. I do 
it when the weather is hot and cook- 
ing is a burden. It is much cheaper 
than over-fatigue and doctor bills. 

I keep a file of easy and satisfying 
menus. Occasionally I repeat them. 
I find this file handy, especially 
when the unexpected happens. 

I don’t “fuss” over company; I no 
longer cherish a desire to be known 
as a “grand cook.” This is a wonder- 
ful “weeder out” of the free boarder 
that so long has burdened the farm 
woman during summer.—A. M. A, 
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WINDMILL 
, ECONOMY 


If you need power 

“| for pumping wa- 

| ter, the Aermoter is 

the cheapest and 

A most reliable power you 
~ canget. It costs practically 
nothing to operate an Aer- 

motor and it lasts for a lifetime. 

The Auto-Oiled Aermotor is well 

made of the best materials. It 

will run more years, stand 

more storms and need fewer 

repairsthan any other pump- 

ing machine. It is econom- 

ical in first cost andthe econ- 

omy continues right thru 

the many years of constant 
M service. 

You cannot afford to burn 
gasoline or buy electricity 
to pump any well where 
the wind exposure is fair- 
‘“ ly good. An Aermoter will 
do it for you cheaper 
and better. 


Every moving part of 
an Aermotor is constantly 
and completely oiled. 
The gears run in oil in 
a tightly enclosed gear 
case. Oil an Aermotor 
once a year and it is 
always oiled. 
For full information write 
AERMOTOR CO. 
2500 Roosevelt Rd. 
CHICAGO 





















Oakland 
Kaneas City Minneapolis 





“The one With the Steal Rib” 


THE proper cu and safe st of foom 
andgrain offered Metal storage buildings, 


means many dollars extra profit in your pocket. 
— Cribs and Bins are a good investment. 
not allare alike. Find out about Bucxrrs 

— ¥ for lifetime service. Prices right; 
Quaurry the Best. Tens to suit con- 
ipments. 


venience. Speciat Terms on early 
Bulletin on “Better Storage” sent with catalog. 
THE THOMAS & ARMSTRONG CO. 


2 
152 Main Street London, Ohio 








When horse goes 
lame ... Reach for 


ABSORBINE 


38-year-old Absorbine relieves lame legs 
strained or injured. Old-timers rely on it to 
get soreness from overworked muscles and 
tendons. No lost hair, blisters, or lay-ups. 
Kills infection; aids prompt healing of 
cuts, bruises. Get a bottle and keep it 
handy. All druggists—$2.50. W. F. Young, 
Inc., 289 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 


DAISY FLY KILLER 


Placed anywhere, DAISY FLY KILLER attracts and 
kilis all flies. Neat, clean, ornamental, convenient and 
cheap. Lasts all sea- 

- 
ki CS RES GSEB@ son. Made of metal, 
Shs) Peni Zar Ty yf ean’t spill or tip over; 
(= Cn will not soil or injure 
anything. Guaranteed. 
bow upon DAISY FLY 
KILLER from your dealer. 
HAROLD SOMERS, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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STROMBERG "85: 
I., 100% Deilvery 100 Me00 | 
8. ¢. see white, or é. B.C Leghorns 
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» STROMBERG HATCHERY 
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CHICK PRICES SMASHED 
— when chicks arrive. Post aid. 
White. Brown, Buff Leahorne, ents 900 ° 
8. C. Reds, Barred & hite ge: 

Rocks, 8S. C. Black " B., 
Wyan- 
& Buf “\imereas 8.00 39.00 
OT. Fp reryee W 24.00 
itt Continue to Match All Su 








ho money. Just mail your order. Pay 
Anconas. Heavy Assorted . 
- 7.80 7. 
er? fotsen Wikite & White a 
ummer 
CAPPER’S HATCHERY ELGIN, IOWA 








STOUFFER’S STURDY CHICKS 


100 4 Br. Lschoms, Ancona Ace. see ‘SS 887-50 
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War ae W. Orr, BE iin: 2 8 3128 
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Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 











Philip’s Missionary Labors 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for August 2, 1931. Acts, 8:5-40. 
Printed, Acts, 8: 26-40.) 

“But the angel of the Lord spake 
unto Philip, saying, Arise, and go to- 
ward the south, unto the way that 
goeth down from Jerusalem unto 
Gaza: the same is desert. (27) And 
he arose and went: and behold, a 
man of Ethiopia, a eunuch of great 
authority under Candace, queen of 
Ethiopians, who was over all her 
treasure, who had come to Jerusalem 
to worship; (28) and 
he was returning 


in far-off Ethiopia there were found 
those who, having lost faith in heath- 
enism, should believe in the one God 
of the Jews. A great center of learn- 
ing had been established at Alexan- 
dria, where, under the auspices of 
the Greek kings, the Bible had been 
translated into the Greek language, 
and was known as the Septuagint, or 
the Greek version of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. It is not, therefore, at all 
surprising that even in far-off Ethio- 
pia, a high official, a treasurer, in fact, 
should travel in state to Jerusalem 
for the express purpose of worship- 
ing, and not merely 
to worship Jehovah, 





<a 
and sitting in his 
chariot, and was 
reading the prophet 
Isaiah. (29) And the 
Spirit said unto 
Philip, Go near, and 
join thyself unto this 
chariot. (30) And 
Philip ran to him, 
and heard him read- 
ing Isaiah the proph- 
et, and said, Under- 


standest thou what 
thou readest? (31) 
And he said, How 


can I, except some- 
one shall guide me? 
And he _ besought 

Philip to come up 

and sit with him. 

(32) Now the pas- 

sage of the scripture 
which he was read- 
ing was this: 

“He was led as a 
sheep to the 
slaughter: 

And as a lamb before his shearer 

is dumb, 

So he openeth not his mouth: 

“(33) In his humiliation his judg- 

ment was taken away: 


son text. 


His generation who shall de 
clare? 

For his life is taken from the 
earth. 


“(34) And the eunuch answered 
Philip, and said, I pray thee, of 
whom speaketh the prophet this? of 
himself, or of some other? (35) And 
Philip opened his mouth, and begin- 
ning from this scripture, preached 
unto him Jesus. (36) And as they 
went on their way, they came unto a 
certain water; and the eunuch saith, 
behold, here is water; what doth hin- 
der me to be baptized? (38) And he 
commanded the chariot to stand 
still: and they both went down into 
the water, both Philip and the eu- 
nuch; and he baptized him. (39) 
And when they came up out of the 
water, the Spirit of the Lord caught 
away Philip; and the eunuch saw him 
no more, for he went on his way re- 
joicing. (40) But P&ilip was found 
at Azotus: and passing through, he 
preached the gospel to all the cities, 
till he came to Caesarea.” 





Far up the Nile in southern Egypt 
lies the ancient Ethiopia, called in 
the Old Testament, Cush. Its civiliza- 
tion was essentially Egyptian, and at 
one time it became so powerful as 
to conquer Egypt for the time being, 
two of the Egyptian dynasties hav- 
ing been Ethiopian. Its queens were 
uniformly called Candace, as_ the 
Egyptian kings were called Pharaoh. 
Its state officers were called after 
the manner of the Egyptians “eu- 
nuchs,” the term having become, as 
a result of the influence of emascu- 
lated persons in eastern harems, the 
recognized title of state officers. 

The dispersion of the ten tribes 
thru Assyria, Babylonia and Egypt, 
the control of Palestine for a long 
period by Greek kings, and subse- 
quently by the Romans, and, as a re- 
sult, the opening of lines of commu- 
nication, travel and trade, had car- 
ried the knowledge of the true God 
from Jerusalem to all known nations. 
And hence it is not surprising that 





The expositions of the Sab- 
bath School Lessons are as 


by “Uncle Henry,” 


Qe — ——- -_—_______—_________#-- 
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or the God of the 
Jews, but for the 
study of this religion 
which commended it- 
self to his reason and 
conscience. It is the 
less surprising  be- 
cause from the days 
of Jeremiah, there 
was a Jewish settle 
ment in southern 
Egypt, with a tem- 
ple, the ruins of 
which were uncov- 
ered not many years 
ago, a model of the 
temple at Jerusalem. 
This man was now 
returning, sitting in 
his chariot, doubtless 


they were made originally drawn by camels, 

except * 
for such slight changes as surrounded by dark 
are occasionally made neces- skinned Ethiopian 
sary by additions to the les- attendants, clad in 


royal livery, reading 
in the Greek lan- 
guage that portion 
of the Jewish Scriptures known to 
us as the prophecy of Isaiah, which 
has in all ages attracted the poet, 
philosopher and the devout worship- 
er. We can readily understand how 
deeply the attention of the Ethiopian 
treasurer would be fixed on this book 
as he read the opening chapter of 
Emmanuel, “God with us”—of the 
virgin-born—as he wondered what 
was meant by the phrase, “God’s serv- 
ant,” so often recurring, and applied 
sometimes to the Jewish people as a 
whole, sometimes to the pious people 
among the Jews, and finally to Em- 
manuel, who was to be the crown and 
glory of the Jewish civilization. He 
was reading the passage in the fifty- 
third chapter, which has attracted 
the attention of all earnest and de- 
vout thinkers from that day to this: 


“He was led as a sheep to the 
slaughter; 
And as a lamb before his shearer 
is dumb, 
So he opened not his mouth: 


“In his humiliation his judgment 
was taken away: 

His generation who shall de- 
clare? 

For his life is taken from the 
earth.” 


The meaning which the authors of 
the Septuagint attempt to convey is, 
without doubt, the following: In His 
humiliation, occasioned by His ene- 
mies, the judgment which impended 
over Him was set aside by God, but 
that, with respect to His generation 
—that is, His contemporaries—no 
one can absolutely describe their ini- 
quity, for they slew Him (or because 
they slew Him). 

As he pondered deeply on these 
words, a stranger of Jewish features, 
dress and accent, evidently came to 
meet him with the air of a man who 
had some important message to con- 
vey. “And Philip ran to him, and 
heard him reading Isaiah the prophet 
(aloud, as is the Oriental custom), 
and said, Understandest thou what 
thou readest?” A very remarkable 
method of addressing a man of ex- 
alted station. Great must have been 
his interest and perplexity as to the 
meaning, when he exclaimed: “How 
can I, except some one shall guide 












me?” Struck by the bearing and map. 
ner of Philip, he invited him to come 
and sit with him in his chariot, ang 


put to him this question: In this pas. 
sage, is the prophet describing him. 
self, his own humiliation and deliver. 
ance, together with the unspeakable 
iniquity of his generation, or is he 
describing the experience of some 
other man? 

It is not unlikely that on his re 
cent visit to Jerusalem, he had hearg 
about Jesus, and had known that the 
Jews had hitherto applied this pas. 
sage to their expected Messiah, but 
were now explaining this as apply- 
ing to the prophet Isaiah himself or 
to some of his contemporaries. Then 
Philip, we are told, “opened his 
mouth, and beginning from this 
scripture, preached unto him Jesus.” 
He began, but did not end with this 
passage, and we can well understand 
what his teaching would be. Assum- 
ing as a foundation doctrine the ex- 
istence of the Supreme God, to whom 
all men owe allegiance, and in whom 
the treasurer evidently believed, he 
would proceed to show that this God 
had revealed himself thru Moses and 
the prophéts, that the Jews had ever 
longed for a Redeemer who, being 
truly a man, was as truly God, and 
who fulfilled in His life the glowing 
prophecies of this book of Isaiah and 
all other Hebrew prophets. He would 
no doubt go farther and point out 
that Jesus of Nazareth, in His teach- 
ings, went down to the very founda- 
tions of truth, that His life was with- 
out flaw; would tell of His miracles 
of healing and blessing, of His re- 
jection and death on the cross, of the 
convincing proofs of His resurrection, 
and of the wonderful outpouring of 
the Spirit for several years past at 
Jerusalem. 


And as the two rode along in all 
the trappings of state, engaged in dis- 
cussing the highest of all themes, 
they came to a certain water, always 
a delight to men who travel thru 
desert lands, and the treasurer ex- 
claimed: “Behold, here is water; 
what doth hinder me to be baptized?” 
(There are two roads to Gaza to this 
day. One passes thru a cultivated 
country, the other thru a desert. It 
was this desert road which Philip 
was directed to take, a road but little 
frequented by travelers except those 
who had sufficient forces, as had the 
eunuch, to protect them.) His Jewish 
prejudices prevented him, except 
when in a state of spiritual exalta- 
tion, from comprehending the ex- 
treme length and breadth of the Gos- 
pel. Philip, the Hellenist, or Greek 
Christian, one of the seven helpers 
(Acts, 6:5), free from these narrow 
prejudices, did not hesitate a mo 
ment. (There is some doubt about 
the genuineness of the thirty-seventh 
verse, hence I have not quoted it, 
and it is not included in the revised 
version. It may safely be assumed, 
however, that Philip required faith, 
and that the officer professed faith 
in the Savior whom Philip preached. 
Otherwise, the baptism would be 
meaningless.) And then and there 
was held the first baptismal service 
by which a stranger, probably a col- 
ored man, was received into the 
Christian church. 

Philip came suddenly, by reason of 
the outward direction of a messenger 
or angel, and by the inward guidance 
of the Spirit of God. He was as sud- 
denly caught away, and the impres 
sion left upon the mind of the col- 
ored treasurer, as he journeyed home 
ward in all the pomp of state, was 
that a messenger from God himself 
had appeared to give him light and 
direction in the hour when he needed 
it most. 

We have here another illustration 
of the progressive character of the 
Divine revelation of the Gospel to the 
nations of the world: First, to the 
Jews (beginning at Jerusalem); thet 
to the Samaritans, using as instruc 
tor the Hellenist, or. Greek Jew: 
broader minded because of travel and 
the broader Greek culture; then t? 
the stranger from the foreign 1ané. 
who believed in Israel’s God and had 
taken a long journey to worship Him 
in Jerusalem; and finally it reaches 
out to the Gentile. 
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IOWA 


Northwest— Buena Vista County, 
July 13—The past week the weather 
has been very desirable for growing 
purposes. The roads are very much 
improved. -Small grain will be light 
and chaffy. The hay crop is fairly 
good. Lots of hogs going to market 
and still plenty left. An increase of 
2.3 per cent in the 1931 pig crop. Cat- 
tle market continues low.—Tilferd R. 
Knudson. 

Southeast — Washington County, 
July 13—Harvesting about finished. 
Oats a fine crop. Hay a medium 
crop. Corn is coming on well. Live- 
stock is in good condition. Frequent 
showers are furnishing moisture.—J. 
J. McConnell. 

Southwest—Pottawattamie County, 
July 13—Harvest is on in full blast. 
Tractors are being used almost ex- 
clusively for cutting grain. Thresh- 
ing will start in a few days if it 
doesn’t rain. We have been getting 
rain every few days. Fine for every- 


thing. Everything coming along 
pretty well on the farm, except 
prices. They are still low. Lots of 


flowers blooming in gardens.—Mrs. 
J. N. A. 

Northeast—Fayette County, July 
13—A good rain last night and night 
before. Corn tasseling clean and tall. 
Grain one-half‘ cut. Haying mostly 
done. A very poor crop. Pastures 
poor. Some pastured thin meadows. 
Beans look fine, also second crop al- 
falfa. Eggs 12c, butter 28c.—W. L. 
Peters. 

Eastern—Clinton County, July 13— 
Small grain mostly cut. Much straw 
but little grain and many report smut 
in grain, even that which was treat- 
ed. Rust bad also, and the heat and 
drouth have cut yield’ greatly. 
Threshing will start next week. Sec- 
ond cutting alfalfa being made, but 
much is too short to get. Rain last 
night will help late potatoes, but 
more is needed for corn. Berries 
dried up. Apples are falling. Pas- 
tures are badly burned.—Fred Schep- 
ers. 

Central—Grundy County, July 13— 
We are having several showers a 
week and corn is looking good, also 
potatoes. About half of grain cut. 
Lots of oats being cut green as army 
worms and grasshoppers are surely 
ruining lots of it in low ground. Some 
hay left to make. Lots of vaccinat- 
ing, altho no diseases to speak of. 
Some cattle being shipped out and 
old sows going to market. Not many 
eggs now. Hail destroyed some fields 
also knocked off a lot of fruit. Horses 
stand work well now. Farm help 
plentiful—Gus Treimer. 


ILLINOIS 


Southern—Alex County, July 13— 
2,300 crates raspberries shipped from 
county July 4. Prices fell from $4 to 
$1.50 and $2. Cotton shows good 
prospects. Corn needs rain. Hot 
weather—98 a few days. New $150,- 
000 armory nearing completion.— 
Julia O'Shea. 

Southern—Wayne County, July 13 
—An electric storm and fine rain on 
July 3; first rain in four weeks. Oats 
are most all harvested. Hay harvest 
will be in general next week. Few 
are having their grain threshed but 
majority of it will be threshed after 
haying. Hay is somewhat better than 
first thought. The weather has been 
Pleasant for working since the 
Shower. Several horses were over- 
heated during the ten days of real 
hot weather. Blackberries seem to 
be plentiful where there are briers. 
The rain caused them to ripen fast. 
Corn is doing better since the shower 
but needs another. Candling of eggs 
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has started; several are candled out 
due to the hot weather.-—Mrs. M. R. 
Vaughan. 

Central—Piatt County, July 13— 
Oats cutting in full swing. Lots of 
straw, but not much grain. Too much 
hot weather. Combining of wheat 
has just started. A week of wet 
weather has pushed the corn along 
rapidly, but much rain will be needed 
from now on, as the subsoil is bone 
dry. Very few hogs and cattle here. 
Very little old corn left.—Robert M. 
Walker. 


NEBRASKA 


Central—Hall County, July 16.— 
The beginning of the harvest season 
was very hot and sultry but changed 
to cooler weather. The harvest sea- 
son began the last week in June. A 
good shower was had on July 4. The 
threshing season and stacking of 
small grain will ‘soon begin. The 
second cutting of alfalfa was cut and 
stacked in good condition. The corn 
crop is being laid by in some parts 
of the county. There were lots of 
fires on account of the dry weather. 
Livestock of all kinds in good condi- 
tion.—George E. Martin. 


MISSOURI 


Northwest, Andrew County, July 
13.—Wheat and oats on the shock. 
Hay crop mostly up and second crop 
of alfalfa is ready to go up. Three 
and one-half inches of rainfall since 
July 1 has put the corn crop in the 
king row. It is clean and ranks as a 
95 to 100 per cent prospect. The dry 
June helped the farmers to make a 
corn crop. Threshing will begin this 
week. Our Savannah Elevator is of- 
fering 38 cents for wheat. Corn 45 
to 55 cents; oats 25 cents; cattle $2 
to $7; hogs $6 to $7; springers 20 
cents; hens 10 to 14 cents; eggs 10 
cents; cream 20 cents.—J. W. Griggs. 


KANSAS 


Northeast—Brown county, July 13. 
—A much needed rain of two and 
one-half inches fell all over this sec- 
tion Saturday and Sunday in two 
rains. Had about an inch ten days 








ago, but as the subsoil is dry it did 
not last long. Corn is growing fast 
and plenty of moisture will no doubé 
make a big crop. It is extra clean. 
Pastures have been very short all 
spring as the subsoil has been the 
driest ever known in years. Hay 
crops of all kinds were not very 


heavy. Some threshing started the 
last of the week. Reports from dif- 
ferent machines seem to indicate 


that the wheat is good—not enough 
yet to say what the general average 
will be. It will take several days 
to dry out again.—M. J. Geer. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Southern—Lincoln County, July 13. 
—Small grain harvest on and is very 
poor. Corn good so far but needing 
rain badly. Pastures gone. No fruit 
of any kind. Money tight. Cream and 
eggs up one cent. Hay will be 
scarce. Some putting oats up for 
hay. Business dull. Cream 22 cents; 
eggs 14 cents; hogs, top $6.40; cattle 
$1.50 to $7.—A. J. Huckfeldt. 





Novel Idea in Granary 
Construction 


A novel idea is brought out in a re- 
cent plan of a farm granary put out 
by a large lumber firm. The crib is 
of the double type with driveway and 
elevator between, is 36 feet long, 27 
feet wide, and has a Gothic roof. It 
provides storage for 4,000 bushels of 
corn and 2,000 bushels of small grain. 
The grain is unloaded from wagon 
into a hopper and is elevated with 
an endless bucket elevator. The up- 
per part of the corn cribs are fitted 
with slatted platforms on which the 
corn can be held for drying. Trap 
doors in these drying racks can be 
opened and the corn dumped into the 
bins below. This is a very valuable 
feature where some of the corn is 
hardly dry enough to be cribbed 
safely.—I. W. D. 





Keeping Lilac Roots From 
Spreading 

A lilac hedge kept neatly trimmed 
makes a beautiful border but the lilac 
roots will spread and send up a dense 
growth for several feet on each side. 
This spreading can be prevented by 
digging a shallow trench a foot or so 
away from the hedge and setting 
about a 12-inch strip of heavy gal- 
vanized iron on edge, level with the 
surface, and then filling in the dirt 
against it. Because of its spreading 
habits, lilac may be used for planting 
in ditches to prevent washing. 




























































































O' Donnets 








SETTING TRAPS FOR THE ENEMY 








Country Air 


By A FARM WOMAN 











ON’T you love to engage people 

in talk about the depression? I 
rather object having the hot weather 
take its place, in general conversa- 
tion. It’s so trite. Everybody agrees 
that it’s not the heat but the humid- 
ity—or the drouth, or whatever. But 
with the depression—there are as 
many causes, cures and cases as 
there are individuals. I particularly 
enjoy people who have hit upon some 
neat slogan-like phrase and employ 
it with great finality upon all oe- 
casions. Here’s a man who declares 
saloon licenses would relieve all the 
taxpayer’s burdens. Here’s a near- 
bankrupt city friend with a poser 
“What are you farmers going to do? 
We're all ganged up against you.” 
And the man of the house calmly re- 
plying, “Well, it’s got you this far. 
Now you worry.” Here’s a woman 
flaying the Farm Board to splinters. 
Here’s a poultry man denouncing 
short-sighted Extension Departments 
that teach us to overproduce. There’s 
a banker swearing it’s credit. Here’s 
a merchant vowing it’s loss of buying 
power. Here’s a minister dragging 
up the murder that toppled Europe 
into war. Oh, it’s a charming little 
game familiarly known as “passing 
the buck.” My own latest contribu- 
tion is to say to all comers, “Read 
H. A.’s editorial for June 27.” 


HB letters from Country Air read- 

ers recently have all been such 
nice letters that I’m a little worried. 
Either your ideas or mine aren’t 
worth much unless we disagree once 
in a while. You don’t intend to let 
me believe that I'm always right, do 
you? Not even the m. of the h. sub- 
scribes to that theory. 


HE fur-lined syrup pitcher far 
acceptable garden hints goes to 


Mother of Seven at Williamsburg, 
Iowa. On her four foot hoe handle 


she marks the feet with long, deep 
scratches, the six inches with shorter 
ones and the three inches with still 
shorter ones. Which settles that. 
Tho it doesn’t solve the problem of 
having the hoe where you want it. 
I used a scratch on the top of the 
steering wheel when I was learning 
to drive so I could tell when the 
front wheels were turned straight 
ahead. It was a bright plan only the 
wheels were cramped left when I 
made the mark. Who gets the pitcher 
next? 


THE farm woman who found 
i five puppies in her wash-house on 
April Fool’s day, and who writes, 
“Whatever shall we do with aH our 
dawegs?” let me say that I feel like 
“po’ white trash” when my four dogs 
go dashing out to greet arriving 
guests. And to the lady from Way- 
side Farm, Iowa, I might as well 
have raised 2,000 chicks for all that 
my efforts at relief have done for 
the market. I’m sorry. I meant well. 


NE man made a “dizzy confes- 

sion” to the editor. He says he 
likes the stuff that the Farm Woman 
writes and that her stuff creates con- 
siderable discussion among the men 
as well as the women. That’s quite 
all right. I’m perfectly willing to be- 
lieve that men can appreciate the 
profundity of a Farm Woman’s 
thoughts and'even participate intelli- 
gently in such weighty discussions 
as Country Air may stimulate. 

But if you want to get up a really 
rousing good old gab-fest with both 
men and women taking part just let 
a bunch of farmers get to talking 
over all the bad breaks they have. 





To save clothesline space and to 
obtain quicker drying on wash day, 
stretch two lines parallel and at a 
suitable distance apart, and hang the 
clothes between them; that is, attach 
each garment to both lines. 
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WEEKLY STUDY OF MARKET MOVEMENTS | 








Price Outlook in Terms of Percentage 
of Ten-Year Average 


The table below shows the trend of prices as com- 
pared with the average for the corresponding week for 
the ten-year period, 1921 to 1930. This eliminates sea- 
sonal bias and gives comparable figures for last week, 
two weeks ago, a month ago and a year ago. Com- 
parison of farm prices with prices of other commodities 
may be made by noting the trend of retail prices paid 
by farmers and Fisher's wholesale price index. 
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Retail Prices Paid by Farmer 83| 83| 84, 96 
Fisher’s Index Number ......... 73| 73| 72) 88 
CATTLE—At Chicago— | | 
1,300-pound fat Cattle .0................00000 68| 65) 71] 88 
1,100-pound fat cattle . | 2, Ct Bl 
Canners and cutters . , 68| 58) 73) 101 
‘eeders ..... ee: eee 
HOGS—At Chicago— | | | 
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SHEEP—At Chicago— | | 

IIIT Wiedsdnia cI hanced snxichepnnnuienbenekseiieepeapeceigeey | 63] 54) 61) 82 
GRAIN—At Chicago— | } | | 
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Oats, No. 2 white 57; 61 57| 77 
Wheat, No. eae 40} 45)........ 69 
Wheat, No. 2 northern seal MAacainis ayleds 63 
GRAIN—On lowa Farms— | | 
|: SEE ‘ | 56) 63] 61] 86 
Oats ... i SOP | 45) 56) 51) 78 
Wheat, No. 2 hard ..cccccccccssesccueeeee| 32] 37] 49] 66 
WOOL AND HIDES— | 
Quarter-blood wool, at Boston .| 44) 44) 45] 69 





Light cow hides, at Chicago . ‘ ¢ 
MILL-FEEDS— | | | 

Cottonseed meal, at Milwaukee...... | 64] 64 hee 90 

Linseed meal, at Milwaukee | 2 

Bran, at Kansas City ............. 

Shorts, at Kansas City ........ 
HAY— 





No. 1 timothy, at Chicago. seaiiitaieslioes | 82 84} 83] 8&9 
No. 1 aifalfa, at Kansas City............| 73] 73] 69) 98 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS— | 


EON, GE CNMI cccoxartccneycessomsensnqtions 59| 61] 54] 7 
Red clover seed, at Chicago 4) 
Timothy seed, at Chicago .. 
Cotton, at New York .... 

Eggs, at Chicago ........ 
Fat hens, at Chicag¢ 
























PROVISIONS—At Chicago: | | | 
SIDES, ‘eacahesleddh Vetesbaitbinsveninanspineaheetucsevttiieses | 61] 66! 65] 75 
— ‘ rn 64) 66) 68) 85 

| 97) 98| 115] 115 
FUTURES At Chicago— | | | 
Corn— | | | | 
en en ee Ce, 
September .. | 57] 62) 59) 85 
December 55; 59) 56) 84 
Oats— | } 
7 7 aw ee Se || 
September 58| 64) 61) 84 
December 60! 66) 61! «84 
Wheat— | 
RE schende | 41) 44! 45) 68 
Septembe | 43) 46] 47| 74 
December 44, 47) 48) 75 
Lard— | | | 
RI aii casbh ahnnatinniensiaiigeindtinanapiuoontons |} 61] 5| 64! 75 
EE TEE FEIN IS BES: | 60) 64) 64) 75 

INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS— | | | 

Coke, at Connellsville ...................... | 66) 67! 71 69 


Fig iron, at Birmingham .. 








Cepper, at New York 5§ 
Crude petroleum, at New ‘York — { 57| 56] 54) 71 
Lumber—Douglas fir (f. o. b. | | | ' 

Washington) 69| 67 71! 90 
Crude rubber ..... | 21) 23] 22) 38 
Cement ............ r Ja an lr SS 
FINANCIAL— | | } 
Interest, 30 to 90 day paper, at | | } 
IEE EINE.” ncautninnstsentasecenetbiaisatis oul 9) | 





Industrial stocks 
Railroad stocks ...... 
_Public utility stocks ..........0.s-rvsssssee 
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LIVESTOCK RECEIPTS AND PRICES 


The following table gives data as to per cent of ten- 
year average for receipts and prices as they have pre- 
vailed week by week for the past seven weeks. ach 
—_ is compared with the 1921-1930 average of the cor- 

sponding week. Hog receipts, eleven markets; cattle 

nop , seven markets. Sheep and lamb receipts are 
com pine 

















Current Market Prices of Livestock, Grain and Feeds, 
in Dollars and Cents 
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Week before 
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Last week 
Week before 


Last week . 
Week before 


Smooth and r ough. 


(250 Ibs. up)— 
Last week 
Week before 


Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— 


Last wee 


Week before. .... 
Stock pigs— 


Last week 
__ Week before 


Medium and heavy-weight beef steers |  -|  |_ 
(1,100 lbs. up)— 
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Last week 
Week before 
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Week before 
Medium— 
Last week 
Week before 
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Week before 


Week before 
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Week before 
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Week before ..... 
Butcher cattle— 
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Week before 
Cows— 
Last week 
Week before 
Bulls— 
Last week 


Week before .... 
Canners and cutters— 


Last week 
Week before 


Stockers and feeders— 


Last week . 
Week before 


Cows and heifers— 


Last week .... 


Wee 1% be fore = 
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Week before 


Last week 


Week before . 
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<n ee pk before 
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FEEDS 
2/2; a8! é]/. 
si 3isisis 
Bi gi¢] 4/5 
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Bran— | j | 2 
Last week ..(12.00] 
Week before {12.25} | 
Shorts— | | 
Last week .-/12.50/12.0 
Week before ...... }13.75/13.75} 
Hominy feed— | 
Last week ....... {18.50} 
Week before {17.75}. 





Last week . 
Week before 





Last week ......... 
Teek before .... 
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lots, f. o. b. Centerville, Iowa. 
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HOGS 
| — | ~ “| 
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2e61 3 r] ° 
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$2| 34) fe 
| $e/ 84] Ee 
| RO] al o| oa 
3° > ere | ssi 7 €1 
May * to a 71) 66 61 
June to = 74) 69 64 
June 1" to 20 ‘ : ae ae 67 
June 21 to 27 ..... | 78 77 67 
June 28 to July 75) 79 63 
July 5 to 11 ..... 68} 69 ~—«63 
May 85 64 
May § 70 69 
June * = | 76 73 
June = ; 98 71 
June 21 to 27 ..... | : 104 67 
June 28 to Fay 96 66 
sury 5&8 to 22 ........... | 78} 781 68 
May 24 to 30 .......... aa ’ | 128) 158) 30 
May 31 to June | 145 31 
June 7 to 13 ......... 131 32 
June 14 to 20 .. 128 29 
June 21 to 27 ...... 98| 124 27 
June 28 to July 125 24 
AS oe: ere 91 38 
LAMBS 
May 24 to 30 ............ 123) 158 57 
May $1 to June 6 .. 117} 145 61 
June ai to 13 ie 131 53 
June M ~4 4 «| 110} 128 51 
Ju — 21 t 98! 124 $1 
Jurfe 28 _ Fury 4 REA 97 135) 48 
July 5 to 78 91 51 
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Chicago Produce— 
Butter, creamery extras .. at waa - &8% 
Cheddar cheese ....... |. 13% 12% 
Eggs, fresh firsts / 18 | .16% 
DUONS  sk..cin es} 6.12 
Fat hens . | .18 18 
Broilers | .24 | 24 
Geese inh a 08 
Other Farm Products— é | | 
Quarter-blood wool, at Boston .... 3% {| .18 
Light cow hides, at Chicago | 11 
Red clover seed, at Chicago 116.00 
Cotton, at New York .......... e| .10% 
Lard, at Chicago } 8.12 
Foreign Markets— | 
No. 2 corn, at Buenos Aires | 31 
| 9.58 


Lard, at Liverpool 





MOVEMENT OF FEEDERS AND STOCKERS TO 
CORN BELT 
The following table shows the movement of feeder 
and stocker cattle from twelve markets into the seven 
corn belt states. 
Months of January, February, March, April, May 








and June 

noe i - | — = eal = 
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L 5,690|  68,235| 133,696] 625,908 


7,435] 6 
9,415| 68,555] 78,905 


f 5 170, $28} 731,635 
5,443} 52,488) 63,046) 


131,075) 559,836 











4,120 “007 ar 6,944) 18,330 
1,941, 1,298] 809| 2,099] 8,209 
4,790| _2,535|_ —«1,884] 3,623] 18,593 








TERMINAL SUPPLIES 
The following table gives the percentage of five- 
year average for the corresponding weeks for the visible 
supplies of corn, wheat and oats and the storage stocks 
of butter and eges. 
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May 23 62! 305! 56) 122; 108 
May 30 53! 316] 54) 112) 106 
June 6 47| 329] 49] 113) 105 
June 13 42| 338] 49] 110| 104 
June 20 35) 345} 49] 107) 105 
June 27 36] 342| 47] 101) 103 
July 4 40| 331} 50] 98) 103 
July 11 41| 318] 52] 94) 102 











It will be ‘noted that wheat is hebtanal with stocks 
more than three times the five-year average. 





RAILROAD LOADINGS 
Figures show the percentage for the week ending 
June 27, 1931, of the 1923-1930 eight-year average for 
the corresponding week: Coal and coke 74 per cent, 
grain 95 per cent, livestock 72 per cent, lumber 46 per 
cent, ore 44 per cent, and miscellaneous merchandise §! 


per cent. 





FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank 4% per cent bonds, due in 1958, 
but callable in 1938, were quoted last week at 86. Four 
per cent bonds are ‘quotable at 85. 





GERMANY’S IMPORTS OF AMERICAN LARD 

The precarious situation of Germany’s financial 
condition is of special significance to corn belt 
farmers because of the market Germany affords 
for our lard. In the four years ending in July, 
1930, the average yearly exports of lard to Ger- 
many were about 180,000,000 pounds. This amounts 
to about 25 per cent of our total exports of lard, 
and if it, or a large part of it, were thrown on 
the market, it would have a very depressing effect 
on the world price. 
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The place to buy what 
you need and the place 
to sell what you have.. 











Rates and Information 


The classified advertising rate is 15c¢ a word. 
Minimum, $1.50 for each insertion. Count each 
whole number, initial and sign as a word. Count 
your name and address as part of the ad. Thus, 

“PF. Wires”’ is counted as three words. “9296 

Ww 21st St.” is count as four words and 
“Des Moines, Iowa,” as two words. $1 and 
$155.50 both count as one word. C. O. D. 
counts as three words. R. F. D. 4 counts as 
four words and R. 4 as two. Ads must reach us 
Wednesday noon, ten days ahead of the issue 
date. Send full remittance with order. 

If you have not advertised with us recently, 
be sure to give two references. This is for your 
own protection. One should be your banker and 
the other some responsible business man. ‘To 
avoid delay, send letters of recommendation with 
your order. Write or print your ad plainly. 


SCHEDULE OF RATES 









































ures Number Insertions 
foe a= 2 Tt #4 ee 
10 $1.50/$3.00/$4.50/$6. ee $10.50/$16.50 
11 ..| 1.65} 3.30) 4.95) 6.60) 11.55) 18.15 
12 ..| 1.80 12'60| 19.80 
13 ..| 1.95 13.65 1.45 
14 ..| 2.10 14.70} 23.10 
15 ..| 2.25 15.75) 24.75 
16 ..| 2.40 16.80) 26.40 
17 2.58 17.85) 28.05 
18 . 70 18.90) 29.70 
19 85 19.95] 31.35 
20 09 21.00) 33.00 
21 3.15 22.05) 34.65 
22 .30 _ 36.30 
MAKE MORE MONEY “ON YOUR POULTRY, 


eggs and veal. Our free book tells how. Ask 
for it. Broilers are bringing premium prices. Ship 
yours to the house that always satisfies. Karsten 
& Sons, Dept. 14, Fulton Market, Chicago. 


CHIC 46 de BUTCHERS PACKING CO., 216-222 

N. a St. Chicago. Commission a specialty. 
Poaliry.” “veal, eggs and butter. Highest prices ob- 
tained. Returns mailed same day. 


WANTED—LIVE AND. DRESSED POULTRY 

and veal. Highest possible prices paid. Write for 
information and tags. Drake & Bonfield, 940 Fal- 
ton St., Chicego 


EXTRA PREMIU uM BARRED ROCK BROILERS, 
fryers. F Il li ultry. Dressed Veal. 
Write us. holesale_ Buyers. D. 
L. Hemman Co., South Water Market, Chi- 
cago. 
COUGLE_ COMMISSION CO., 1154-56 W. RAN- 
dolph St., Chicago. Established 1873. Ship us 
your poultry, | veal, eggs. Top prices. Remittance 
arriva 


ONE CENT PREMIUM ON FANCY FOUL TRY- 
veal-eggs. Furnish cogps on reques 
Fischer & Son, Englewood, Chicago. Histablished 




















HAY WANTED 
GET FULL MARKET VALUE FOR YOUR HAY. 
at eh John Devlin Hay North Clark 
icago. Write for prices “and full particulars, 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


CROSSBRED. IRISH TERRIER - AIREDALE 
pups. White Flemish Giants and Silver Fox 
rabbits. Alfred Koopman, R. 2, Dyersville, Towa. 
FOR SALE—SPRINGER SPANIEL BITCH AND 
two female pups, eligible. Also Shepherd pups. 
E. H. Schroeder, Box 233, Postville, Towa. 
FOR SALE 
and Wolf hounds, 
Menlo, Iowa. ; 
COONHOUND PUPS. PARENTS STRAIGHT 
cooners, Maurice Fleener, rsboro, Iowa. 
PED. COL LIES, WHITE AND COLORS. HILL- 
__crest Kennels, Route 2, Waterloo, Iowa. 
FUR BEARERS 
SALE RACCOONS, FOXES, MINK 
Skunks. Book Mink Farming, 31. 
Fells, Minnesota. 
NEW ZEALAND WHITE RABBITS, PAIR, $2, 





NE FOX 
Carl Bantrup, 





half price. 


, BADGERS, 
Fur Ranch, 


any age. LIeo Brenner, Mapleton, Iowa. _ 
EDUCATIONAL 

BE AN AUCTIONEER. EARN  $25-$100 
daily. Send for catalog, also how to receive 


Home Study Course free. Send $1 for Auctioneer’s 

Joke Book and After Dinner Talks. Your money 

tefunded if not satisfied. Reppert’s Auction School, 
Box 32, Decatur, Indiana. 


HELP WANTED. 


AGENTS 
BIG PROFITS SELLING GROCERIES, MOTOR 
oils, paint, stock minerals. Sample case free. 
Loverin & Browne, 1619-T So. State, Chicago. _ 
ae MALE | ? 
WANTED—ONE MAN IN COMMUNITY TO OP- 
erate a Portable Feed Mill. Wonderful opportun- 
ity to hustler, Price of Mill, less truck, $1,200, on 
easy terms. Mill has larger capacity than others and 
will bring large returns to one who wants-to hustle. 
Also Portable Oat be ge Must give references. 
Write D. Dwyer, 128-7th Ave., S. E., Oelwein, Ia. 
SALESMEN 
FARMERS CAN BUY LUBRICATING OILS DI- 
tect from refinery at tremendous savings. Lib- 
eral commissions to representatives. Write. Sim- 
mer Oil Corporation, Ottumwa, Towa. 
WANTED—TWO OR THREE MEN TO SOLICIT 
subscriptions in western Iowa. Write_Subscrip- 











tion Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead. 
10WA, MISSOURI, NEBRASKA AND SOUTH- 


farms at cost for sale 
Sorensen, 50 South La 


ern Minesota foreclosed 
by bank. Write John S. 
Salle Street, Chicago, MM 


1OW A- —276 ACRE FARM, $30,000. MAUDE 


Pardee, (Jerome), Marshalltown, Iowa 
FREE BOOKS ON MINNESOTA, NORTH DA- 
_ Kota, Montana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon 
about farms large or small for grain, livestock, 
“trying, poultry. Rent or secure a farm home 
while brices are low. Complete information. Write 
FE C. Leedy, Dept. 307, Great Northern Railway, 
Paul, inn. 
OWN A “PARM IN MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
Montana Idaho, Washington or Oregon. Crop 
Payment or easy terms. Free literature; mention 
state. H. W. Byerly, 34 Northern Pacific Rail- 
way, St. Paul, Minn 
360 ACRES IN MOWER COUNTY, MINNESOTA 
about 20 miles from Iowa line. On gravel. Ex- 
cellent buildings. $60 an _ acre. $5,000 will 


andle. Write owner, Box 

and Iowa Homestead. ; 

IMPROVED, FERTILE 19 ACRES. ON 
gravel. Possession — desired. Price $3,7 


74, Wallaces’ Farmer 


94, Orchard, 


id 


— 


FARM LANDS 


Sac RIFIC E—1,760 ACRE IMPROVED NON- 
ted ranch near Hugo, Colorado; one-half 
balance rolling; price $7.50 per acre; also 
1,280 acres irrigated, near Laramie, Wyo., large 
improvements, grown record crops; price $17.50 
per acre. Both wonderful opportunities for grain 
and cattle ranching. Easy_terms. Write Irving 
Howe, owner, Boston Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


LIVESTOCK 


BEEF CATTLE 
RED POLLED HEIFERS FOR SALE. 
_Grove Farm, Little Cedar, Iowa. 
__ DAIRY CATTLE 
GUERNSEYS, 10 CHOICE, TESTED GRADE 
heifers, 6 to 8 weeks old, $150. Beautifully 
marked, fine type and conformation, excellent con- 


a i 








MAPLE 


dition, very promising, selected individuals from 
local market. C.O.D. reasonable delivery. Glenn 
Clarke, So. St. Paul, Minn. 

TWO SERVICEABLE HOLSTEIN BULLS, GOOD 


ones, high producing ancestors. $75 each, de- 





livered in Towa. Cows and heifers for sale. Write 

or come. O. K. Flaugh, Reasnor, Iowa. 

REG. GUERNSEY BULL, 4 MO.. $75. REG. 
ull calves, March born, $25. See these. No 

letters. C. J. Minetor. Altoona, “Towa. peo 

FOR SALE—MILK COWS, GUERNSEY AND 
Holstein. Price, $50 to $65. Tracy’s Dairy, 

Brighton, Towa. _ a AEE 2 Bo) Saat 

. - SWINE i : 

YORKSHIRE BRED GILTS. ALSO MILKING 

__Shorthorn calves. Wm. Zahs, Riverside, Iowa. 

COFFEE 

SEND $1.00 BILL FOR 5 LBS. OF BEST 
coffee you ever tasted—ground or whole. We 

pay postage. Valuable gift with order. Plantation 

Coffee Co., 187 W. 7th St., St. Paul, Minn._ 

ot a CORN HARVESTER 

RICH  MAN’S CORN HARVESTER, POOR 


man’s price—only $25 with bundle tying attach- 
ment. Free catalog showing pictures of harvester. 
Process Co., Salina, ansas. 


KODAK FINISHING | 
DEVELOPED AND SIX BEAUTIFUL 
prints for 15c, and this “ad”; fast service; free 
rolls given. The Picture Folks, Lincoln, Neb. 
ROLL DEVELOPED AND PRINTED. ONE EX- 
tra print natural colored 25c. American Photo 
Service, 2946 Nicollet, Minneapolis, Minn. 
FREE FRAMED ENLARGEMENTS SEND 
roll and quarter for six glossy prints and coupons. 
Perry Photo Co., Box 56, Perry, Iowa. 


FIRST FILM DEVELOPED, 6 PRINTS, 25c SIL- 
ver. Enlargement free. Superior Photo Service, 
Waterloo, Iowa, Dept. S. 
ROLLS DEVELOPED 
glossitone prints, 25c. 
dalia, Missouri. 





ROLL 


AND SIX BEAUTIFUL 
Day Night Studio, Se- 





FILMS DEV ELOPED, | SEVEN PRINTS, EN- 
largement, 25c coin. Kays Photo Service, La 
Crosse, Wis. _ ie al 
USED INCUBATORS 
INCUBATOR BARGAINS — GREATLY RE- 


duced prices on entire stock of used incubators. 
Sold on mest liberal terms ever given. All leading 
makes. Buckeyes, Petersines, Blue Hens, Newtowns, 
etc. Many nearly new, 2,000 to 30,000 capacity, 
all guaranteed. Write or wire for description and 
prices before buying one incubator. Our reputa- 
tion protects you. Smith Incubator Company, 
3135-A West 121st Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Mention Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WOOLENS 
FARMERS’ WOOL—-MADE INTO BLANKETS, 
batting and yarns at fair prices ; 


Montieslio”” Wis, 
FARM MACHINERY 


ALL MAKES SECOND HAND MILKERS FOR 


culars. Monticello Woolen Mills, 


sale. Will buy same. Also new ones. Milker 
Exchange, Manson, Iowa. 
MILKING MACHINES, LOW PRICES, EASY 
terms. Write today. J. C. Marlow, Box 8, 
Mankato, Minn. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS — 


PATENTS—TIME COUNTS IN APPLYING FOR 
patents. Send sketch or model for instructions 
or write for free book, ‘“‘How to Obtain a Patent” 
and ‘Record of Invention’ form. No charge for in- 
formation on how to proceed. Clarence A. O’Brien, 
Registered Patent Attorney, 149-M Security Sav- 
ings and Commercial Bank Building (directly | Op- 
posite U. S. Patent Office), W asnington: D. 
SAIN, FREEMAN & SINCLAIR, PATENT “AT 
torneys; patents and trade-marks. 802 Equitable 
Bldz.. Des Moines. Iowa. 








TALBERT DICK. PE RSON. AL, SERVICE. NO 
consultation geomaee. 12 So. Surety Bldg., 
Des Moines, Iow oe a ° 





* BABY CHICKS» 


KING’S STARTED CHICKS LEADING 
strains. Two, five, six weeks old. From our fin- 
est flocks. Grown in our mammoth sanitary brood 


ing plant. W. and Buff Leghorn, W. Minorca bul 
lets, three, four, five, six week leavy bree: 
four, five weeks old. Pullets, $° 26 per 100 and uD. 
Leghorn and Minorca cockerels, three, four weeks old. 
$10 eavy breed cockerels, four weeks old 20 
to $25 for capons and breeding stock. Iowa Chick 
Hatchery, Dept. 2, Iowa City, Towa. 
CHICKS, STATE ACCREDITED, WORM TREAT 
ed. Popes Tom Barron White Leghorns, Giants, 


Sussex, $7.54 Quality White, Brown, Buff Leg 
borns, fis, All other heavy breeds, $6.75 
Heavy assorted, $5.75. aght assorted, $4.50. 


Roanoke, It : 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead 


Whiteview Hatchery, 
_Mention_ Ww allaces’ 


Se 


NOTICE TO POULTRY PURCHASERS 


UNLESS THERE IS A PREVIOUS AGREEMENT 
governing any transaction between buyer and 
seller who might advertise in these columns, Wal 
laces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead expects advertis 
ers and buyers to comply with the following agree 
ment. Where mature poultry is purchased on mail 
representations, without inspection, the seller upon 
reczipt of the purchase price will ship the poultry to 
the buyer, with the privilege of examination at ar 
rival. If for any reason the shipment is not satis 
factory, the buyer will see that the poultry is prop- 
erly fed and watered and returned immediately to 
the shipper, the shipper standing carriage charges 
une way, the buyer paying them the other way. 
Upon receipt of the returned shipment in good or- 
der the shipper will then refund the original pur- 
chase price. If poultry is shipped a considerable 
distance the shipment should be fed, watered and 
given a one or two days’ rest and then returned. 
This is in accordance to general custom in handling 
such transactions and is assumed to govern all deals 
between our advertisers and subscribers. If there 
is any variance to the above regulations shippers 
shonld notify buyers of thém before filling orders. 
LICE POWDER 
LICE AND MITES—FOR INSTANT DEATH 
to lice and mites try Walko Lice Powder. Ob- 
tain through your dealer or send 50c to Waterloo 
Remedy Company, Dept. 12X, Waterloe, Iowa. 


c 
Use This Order Blank Now! | | 








IOWA HOMESTEAD 
WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD, 


Des Moines, Iowa. 
Gentlemen: 


| 
| 
4 TO MAIL YOUR CLASSIFIED AD FOR WALLACES’ FARMER AND 
- | 
| 


Run My ad as LOllOWS: .......srcscsesererseeeseererenees times in your 





is enclosed. 





| paper. Remittance of $ 


PLEASE PRINT ENTIRE AD TO AVOID MISTAKES 





























(Count as part of ad) 





Rates at top of page. Minimum charge, $1.50. 


(Count as part of ad) 
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Sold Out 


by an ad in 
Our Readers’ 
Market 


We have the following letter from Coatsburg, 
Il,: 
““Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead, 
Des Moines, Iowa 

“Gentlemen Please discontinue my adver- 
tisement for soybeans. I have sold out. 

“Respectfully, 
“Henry Heimann.” 





It isn’t very long, but it says a lot. It’s 
a great feeling to be ‘‘sold out,” provided 
you have the cash In your pocket. Use the 
order blank on this page TODAY. It’s a 
money-maker. 








POULTRY 


JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 





JERSEY BLACK GIANTS AND LIGHT BRAH- 
mas—-100 or 1,000, 1l2e each. 12 other lead- 
ing blood tested varieties equally low prices. 


Quincy, Illinois 


WHITE LEGHORNS 

CHICKS SIRED BY PEDIGREED 
rect from Tancred Farms. 
maranteed first ten days. 


Ajax Hatcheries, 
x 


MALES DI 
90 per cent livability 
Hamilton Leghorn Farm, 


Sancroft, Iowa. 
SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORN HENS, 
Iowa accredited. <A aying. T75c. Ray Carey, 
Marcus, Iowa. 
WHITE MINORCAS 
ANOTHER 25 PER CENT DISCOUNT. WHITE 
Minorca chicks, 6c each Best blood lines. 
Personius Mniorca Farm, Fairmont, Minn. 


DUCKS 
WHIT PEKIN DUCKLINGS, $16 
$8.25 for 50, and $4.50 for 25. 
ery, Springbrook, Iowa. 
REGISTERED POULTRY MARKER 
USE THE W-F REGISTERED MARKER ON 
all your poultry for identification in case of 
theft. Tattoos on the web of the wing, a different 
number for each owner. List of marker owners is 
filed with sheriffs, police departments and others. 
Price, with complete instructions and ink for 100 
birds, $2; with ink for 250 birds, $2.50. Send all 
orders to Service Bureau Department, Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead, Des Moines, Iowa. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


ALFALFA 
REGISTERED CERTIFIED GRIMM ALFALFA, 
low prices, shipped subject your inspection, 
freight peepais. Write for club offer, free samples. 
North Dakota Grimm Alfalfa Association, Fargo, 
North Dakota. Cooperative organization. 
HARDY ALFALFA SEED, $6; GRIMM AL 
falfa, $8. White sweet clover, $3. All 60 Ib. 
bushel. Return seed if not satisfied. George Bow- 
man, Concordia, Kansas 
SPECIAL REDUCED SUMMER 
_ Lyman’s Grimm alfalfa. A. B. 
sior, Minnesota. : 
BUY HARDIEST ALFALFA SEED, 
_ from Sam Bober, Newell, S. D., and 





PER 100; 
Scheckel’s Hatch- 





PRICES ON 
Lyman, Excel- 


DIRECT 


save money. 


KEEP RANGE BOILER ABOVE 
HEATING UNIT 

A North Dakota reader writes: 

“Will it work to put a 40-gallon range 
boiler in the cellar and connect it up 
with a water front in the kitchen range 
above? Will the water circulate going 
down from the range?’ 

One can not get satisfactory service 
from a hot water system to put the range 
boiler below the coil with which -he ex- 
pects to heat it. Hot water will circu- 
late up but not down, and one must put 
the range boiler either on the same floor 
with the range or else above it. Where 
space is too small, the range boiler is 
sometimes placed at the ceiling, but it 
should never be below the heating unit. 

The old method of connecting up the 
range boiler was to attach the bottom 
connection to the lower part of the range 
coil or front and the upper part of the 
range coil to the side connection on the 
tank, while the hot water was taken off 
from one top connection. The other top 
connection is for the cold water supply, 
the pipe going down inside the tank 
nearly to the bottom. This means some 
delay in getting real hot water, since 
all the tank above the side connection 
must be hot and most of the tank warm 
before one has hot water. Nowadays, 
most plumbers simply plug the side con- 
nection and run the hot water pipe from 
the upper side of the range front to a 
tee connection at the top of the tank, the 
hot water being taken off from the other 
side of the tee. With this arrangement. 
the hottest part of the water is available 
to draw off just as soon as the water 
starts to circulate.—I. W. D. 





A good way to combat poultry lice is to 
dip the entire flock on a warm day in a 
solution of one ounce of sodium fluoride 
to each gallon of water. 
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HOLSTEINS 


High Record Holstein 
BULLS FOR SALE 


We bave a fine lot of bulls of K. P. O. P. breed- 
ing All ages. Closely related to the daughter 
of K. P. O. P., that is now breaking all world’s 
records for butter on year test. Special prices to 
make room for show herd. Also some good heifers 


‘and cows. Write or come. 
HARGROVE & ARNOLD FARMS, 
NORWALK IOWA 





HOLSTEIN BULLS FOR SALE 


I am offering several outstanding young bulls for 
ed by Triune Ormsby Mutual Papoose, 1300- 
. bull, out of dams ranging in age from 52 to 75 
lbs. milk per day, testing per cent Prices rea- 
tonable. Address Ed Rensink’ Hospers, Iowa. 





MILKING SHORTHORNS 





Dual Purpose Shorthorns 


A select lot of young females to choose from; the 


best Bates breeding and oes ked by top production 

. and sourerd , records. A few choice bulls left 
t Accredited } 

J. RUSSBL * & ‘URRIER MASON CITY, IOWA 





THREE YEARLING BULLS 

Choice roan Milking Shorthorns, ready for service. 
{Dehorned.) By a son of Roesieae | Butter King L. 
Herd accredited. Choice for 
$75 for immediate sale 
TOM ARMSTRONG 


Farm adjoins town. 


WHAT CHEER, IOWA 





HEREFORDS 
ANXIETY HEREFORDS 


ens Ma prospects for sale sired by Panama Stan- 
ams of Beau Mischief and Paragon 12th 

blood "tines. Herd bulls in service. Panama Stanway 

and Anxiety pcepino 4th. Visitors ‘welcome 

E. 0. JOHNSO MILFORD, IOWA 








ABERDEEN ANGUS 
Angus Cattle for Sale 


I am offering 20 choice cows some with calves at 
foot; 40 choice heifers, and 5 good bull calves. 





Sired by Eric Marshall, by Earl Marshall. The choic 
breeding and Priced ne? sell. Mention this paper. 
WAL TER WILKINSO LUCAS, IOWA 





Choice Angus Bulls for Sale 

I am offering a choice lot of good Angus bulls. 
10 to 17 months in age, of Earl Marshall breed- 
ing. They are well grown, good individuals and 
priced to sell. Write or come and see them, 
ELMER J. JOHNSON, KIRON, IOWA 


Angus Cattle for Sale 


I am offering two outstanding yearling bulls for 
sale, one a Blackcap and one Eisa Erica. Real herd 
bull propositions. Also some mighty choice heifers. 

Vrite me at TCH or come and are them 
JOUN H. FIT LAKE CITY, IOWA 








SHEEP 


SHEEP FOR SALE 


Hampshire, Oxford and Southdown 
rams, lambs, yearlings and two-year-olds, Sired by 
International winners. These rams are high class 
flock headers and ready to show in the strongest com 
petition. We can also supply some high class ewes. 
Come and see. Write for prices. 


Animal Husbandry Dept. 
lowa State College Ames, Iowa 


AMERICAN OXFORD DOWN 


RECORD ASSOCIATION 





Shropshire, 





Blanks, booklet or other information regarding the 
Oxford sheep write 
_, See. J. ©. Williamson, Xenia, Ohio. 


Javin McKerrow, Pres., Pewaukee, Wis. 


HORSES AND JACKS 


-  FARCEUR BELGIANS 


Stallions and mares for sale. Oakdale Farceur, 
the greatest breeding son of Farceur, heads our 
stud. Our Belgians are noted for their quality, 
size and substance. Visitors welcome. 

Cc. G. GOOD & SON OGDEN, IOWA 


TAMWORTHS 


Tamworth Bred Gilts 


Herd tested for economical 














for September farrow. 
gains. Real rustlers. 


J. J. NEWLIN, GRIMES, IOWA 
HAMPSHIRES 
Boars and Bred Sows, C.O.D. 


Forty-five fall boars and older boars with size and 
quality, “Cheap. Fifty yearling and fall sows bred 
for early August and early September farrow. © Bred 
to good big quistanding herd boars. Price, $35 to 

$46. 1 I ship C.0.D. C. A. Prentice, Sac City, Iowa. 











POLAND CHINAS 


~ Poland China Fall Boars 


I am offering eight head of splendid fall and sum- 
mer boars for sale. Good enough to head any herd 
and priced right. Write or come and see them. 


Address 
JOHN H. FITCH LAKE CITY, IOWA 











LIVESTOCK REPRESENTATIVES 


We invite our readers who wish to 
sell or buy purebred stock of any kind 
to use the services of our field repre- 
sentatives, M. T. White or J. E. Hal- 
sey. These gentiemen are well known, 
and their efforts will be to serve the 
livestock industry in the most con- 
structive way possible. If you are 
holding a sale, they can help you 
make a success of it. If you wish to 
sell at private sale, or to enlist their 
services in finding what you want in 
the way of a purebred sire or purebred 
stock of any kind, they will be glad to 
help you. A thoro knowledge of the 
business enables them to render real 
service to those who wish to buy or 
sell. Reaching approximately 200,000 
farm homes in lowa, the greatest live- 

stock state in the Union, and over 60,- 
000 in adjoining states, makes our pa- 
per an exceptionally desirable medium. 
All inquiries should be addressed to 
Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Home- 
stead, Livestock Department, Des 
Moines, lowa. 














Future Livestock Sales 


ABERDEEN ANGUS 


Sept. 17—E. F. Fisher, Lime Springs, Ia. 
Sept. 18—Breeders’ Sale, Luverne, Minn. 


Francis T. Martin, Sale Mgr., Wall 
Lake, Iowa. 
SHORTHORNS 
Sept. 24—G. H. & E. R. Schuerman, Mt. 


Pleasant, Iowa. 


Oct: 1—J. L. Reece, New Providence, Ia. 
Oct. 12—Interstate Shorthorn Sale, at 
Sioux City, Iowa. Jos. F. Brenner, 


Mer., Mapleton, Iowa. 

Oct. 15—Fourth Annual Sale of O’Malley, 
Brown, Bilderback and Belton, at 
Adel, Iowa. M. J. Belton, Mgr., Red- 
field, Iowa. 

CHESTER WHITES 

Oct. 9—Ed Anderson, Alta, Iowa. 

Oct. 12—Glen Rinehart, Britt, Iowa. 

Oct. 19—J. L. Barber, Harlan, Lowa. 

HAMPSHIRES 

Oct. 7—O. W. Jones & Son, Ute, Iowa. 

Oct. 8—George Lippold, Jr., Avoca, Ia. 

Oct. 9—L. E. Brammeier, Henderson, Ia. 


Oct. 12—M. J. Schnackel, Avoca, lowa. 
DUROC JERSEYS 
Sept. 26—C. H. Christensen, Walnut, 


Iowa (sale at Harlan, Iowa). 
Sept. 26—E. T. Garton, Marathon, Iowa, 
Oct. 1—M. C. Cramer, Monroe, Iowa. 
Oct. 3—Winn A. Zaier, Greenfield, Ta. 
Oct. 5—Sam Roberts & Sons, Jefferson, 
Iowa. 
Oct. 8—McKee Bros., Creston, Iowa. 
Oct. 9—O. K. Flaugh, Reasnor, Iowa. 
Oct. 26—Ole Rude & Son, Moorhead, Ia. 
POLAND CHINAS 
Sept. 25—A. T. Jepson, Moorhead, Iowa, 
Oct. 7—F. L. McKay, Ida Grove, Iowa. 
Oct. 10—Earl Harrington and A. Har- 
rington & Son, Vail, Iowa. 
Oct. 14—H. F. Olerich, Rolfe, Iowa. 
Oct. 17—Howard Darland, Barnes City, 


Iowa, 
Oct. 20—L. R. Braddyville, 


Iowa. 
Feb. 12—H. F. Olerich, Rolfe, Iowa. 


McClarnon, 





Livestock News 


The amount of wool to be marketed 
cooperatively in Iowa this year is prac- 
tically twice the amount handled co- 
operatively last year. The Iowa Sheep 
and Wool Growers Association in early 
July passed the two million pound mark 
in volume of wool received at the asso- 
ciation warehouses in Des Moines, ac- 
cording to Charles Sexton, secretary. 
During the first two weeks of June, 
more wool was received than the total 
(1,160,000 pounds) of last year. 

County pools have organized in all 
sections of the state this year and are 
consigning wool thru the Iowa Sheep 
and Wool Growers Association at Des 
Moines. Two federal graders have been 
busy since the latter part of May sort- 
ing the wide variety of fleeces. Ad- 
vances of from 11 to 14 cents a pound, 
depending upon the grade, are being 
made to the wool growers selling their 
product thru the. state association. 
These advances are authorized thru the 
Farm Board-sponsored National Wool 
Marketing Association. 

Prof. E. A. Trowbridge, head of the 
animal husbandry department at the 
University of Missouri; George Potts, 
in charge of horses at the University of 
Illinois; and John C. Ritchie, Belgian 
breeder of Stratford, Iowa, will compose 
the judging committee at the National 
3elgian Horse Show at Waterloo, Sept. 
28 to Oct. 4. As heretofore, the Belgian 
show will be held in connection with the 
Dairy Cattle Congress and other special- 
ized livestock exhibits. The premium 
list for Belgians totals more than $5,500 
and is the largest ever offered. 





SELL THE HEIFER BEEVES FIRST 

There are a lot of feeders in this sec- 
tion who feed baby beeves principally. 
When buying calves, especially locally, 
it is difficult to get all steers. Some 
people make the mistake of feeding the 
heifers until the steers are ready to go. 
We once did that very thing. Too often 
the heifers come close to the cow class 
at the end of the feeding period and 
cut down the price of the balance of 
the shipment or when sorted out sell so 
much below the market price of good 
fat beef that they lose money. The best 
policy seems to be to ship heifers dur- 
ing the month of June if the balance of 
the stuff is to be held until late sum- 
mer. The majority of the feeders are 
of the opinion that this practice usually 
nets a larger profit.—Otho Wearin, Mills 
Co. 


“Let Us Create an Honest 
Price Level” 


(Continued from page 6) 





does business in one of Iowa’s river 
counties slaps the financial leaders for 
not stepping in and forcing a change in 
condition. He says: “It is probable that 
the big bankers and all of the big men 
higher up know exactly what is the 
trouble with us, and could cure it in a 
few days, but other forces hold them 
back. A vast army of people drawing 
fixed salaries and with little overhead 
are very well pleased with present con- 
ditions. Certainly the big creditor 
banks would not have it changed. Not 
until the country went bolshevik or 
was sick to death would they lift a 
hand. They have to hear the clods fall 
on the coffin before they will wake up 
to the fact that they are going down 
with the rest.” 

What should be the first step in sete 
tling this money question? “Restore 
the credit value to farm land,” declares 
a reader from southern Iowa, “Until 


this is done, nothing permanent can be 
achieved for the farmer. Re-establish 
this credit, as it existed prior to 1919, 
and intermediate credit, and the farm- 
er’s needs will be taken care of by the 
community banks surrounding him. The 
refusal of credit value to farm mort- 
gages has taken several million farm- 
ers out of the purchasing class; mil- 
lions more in factories and other indus- 
tries, who heretofore were active pur- 
chasers, are now unable to purchase as 
they have in the past. Consequently, 
our home market is largely destroyed. 
Our tariff laws have brought retalia- 
tory tariffs from all directions, which 
have greatly reduced our exports. Con- 
sequently, farm products are too cheap, 
and unless long-time farm credit is 
restored, they must inevitably go 
cheaper.” 

An Arkansas’ subscriber suggests 
three steps for working out of our pres- 
ent circumstances, ‘In my opinion,” 
he says, “the most !mportant thing to 
work for is the stabilization of the value 
of the dollar. The next is making avail- 
able means of proper credits or avail- 
ability of long-time amortization loans 
on good real estate at interest rates on 
an equality with other lines of business. 
Third, the tariff on what the farmers 
buy should be lowered.” 





Across Southern Iowa on 


the Mormon Trail 
- (Continued from poge 3) 


part of stone taken from the temple. 
Apparently, everybody in southern Illi- 
nois used the temple for a quarry for 
some years thereafter. It was soon de- 
stroyed. The old arsenal, also on the 
hill, still stands. 

We headed down toward the steam- 
boat landing and saw the flats where 
the city once had been. Now hundreds 
of acres of ples stag spread out there; 
the streets are grown with grass; few 
houses remain. Kick aside the sod, tho, 
and you can find the curbstones of the 
streets. Use a little imagination and 
the flat fills up with the log cabins and 
stone mansions, the hurrying crowds, 
of 1845. 

Down by the river’s edge, the old 
Smith mansion still stands. Across the 
road from it is the old farm house 
Smith bought in 1839, and in which he 
lived for a short time. The graves of 
Joseph Smith, Hyrum Smith and Emma 
Smith are by the river close at hand. 

It must have been a mild winter in 
1846. Otherwise, I wondered, why would 
they leave in February? On February 
5, they ferried across the river. That 
night, apparently, the river froze, and 
the rest of the two thousand went across 
on the ice. The mild winter was over, 
and the trip just starting. 

We went down to the landing to take 
the ferry across the Mississippi. It’s a 
wide river there, wider than ever since 
the Keokuk dam was built. Look south 
into a little cove as you approach Mont- 
rose, on the Iowa bank; there was where 
Iowa’s first apple orchard, planted in 
1800 by Tesson, used to be. 

We would have liked to have hunted 
for the site of that first camp on Sugar 
creek. Perhaps some Lee county farmer 
will write me and spot it exactly. Yet 
that day, it began to rain, and hunting 
for a ninety-year-old camp site began 
to look like doubtful business to our less 
hardy spirits. 

We went on, therefore, along the 
hard road, passing to the north of the 
Mormon route (see the map), touched 
it again at Farmington, kept south of 
the old trail on the way to Bloomfield, 
and crossed the trail again at Center- 
ville, where the caravan turned south 
to the southeastern corner of Wayne 
county. Here they had reached the Iowa 
frontier. Beyond that, there were no 
trails, no houses. It was the jumping- 
off place for the Mormon caravan, 

(Concluded next week) 


COTTON AND MILK LEAD IN FARM 
INCOME 

Practically 60 per cent of farmers’ 
cash income from agricultural products 
is received from cotton, milk, hogs, cat- 
tle, calves, eggs and chickens, according 
to compilations by the bureau of agri- 
cultural economics, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Cotton and milk vie for first place as 
cash income products, the income from 
cotton lint and seed being estimated by 
the bureau at $1,460,107,000 as an aver- 
age for the five-year period 1925-29, or 
14.59 per cent of the cash income from 
all farm commodities, and the cash in- 
come from milk at $1,453,646,000, or 14.52 
per cent of the total. The five-year av- 
erage total is computed at $10,008,450,000. 

Hogs, which use most of. the corn 
crop, rank third in importance of cash 
income, the five-year average value be- 
ing $1,292,353,000, or 12.91 per cent of the 
total. Cattle and calves are next with 
a cash income value of $1,006,142,000, or 
10.05 per cent of the total. 





SOYBEAN OILMEAL 

No method has been discovered for 
feeding soybeans without the oil re- 
moved to market hogs without lowering 
the quality of the pork, but soybean oil 
meal is promising protein supplement 
for growing-fattening swine. These and 
other conclusions of a five-year experi- 
ment carried on by the College of Agri- 
culture, University of [linois at Ur- 
bana, are reported in a new bulletin, 
“Effect of Soybeans and Soybean Oi 
Meal on Quality of Pork,’ which has 
been issued by the college. 





SLEEPY- TIME. 
STORIES 


From the ao “ou a ee West Wind,” 
ess. 
Copyright 1912" ~ Little, Brown & Co. 

















Bobby Coon and Reddy 
Fox Play Tricks 

It was night. All the little stars were 
looking down and twinkling and twink- 
ling. Mother Moon was doing her hest 
to make the Green Meadows as light as 
Mr. Sun did in the daytime. All the l|it- 
tle birds except Hooty the Owl and 
Boomer the Nighthawk, and noisy Mr. 
Whip-poor-will were fast asleep in their 
little nests. Old Mother West Wind's 
Merry Little Breezes had all gone to 
sleep, too. It was, oh, so still! Indeed 
it was so very still that Bobby Coon, 
coming down the Lone Little Path thru 
lhe wood, began'to talk to himself, 

“I don’t see what people want to play 
all day and sleep all night for,’’ said 
Bobby Coon. “Night’s the best time to 
be about. Now Reddy Fox . 

“Be careful what you say about Red- 
dy Fox,’ said a voice right behind 
Bobby Coon. 

Bobby Coon turned around very 
quickly, indeed, for he had thought he 
was all alene. There was Reddy Fox 
himself, trotting down the Lone Littl 
Path thru the wood. 

“I thought you were home and fast 
asleep, Reddy Fox,’ said Bobby Coon 

“You were mistaken,” said Reddy 
Fox, “for you see I'm out to take a walk 
in the moonlight.” 

So Bobby Coon and Reddy Fox 
walked together down the Lone Little 
Path thru the wood to the Green Mea- 
dows. They met Jimmy Skunk, who had 
dreamed that there were a lot of 
beetles up on the hill, and was just 
going to climb the Crooked Little Path 
to see. 

“Hello, Jimmy Skunk,” said Bobby 
Coon and Reddy Fox. “Come down to 
the Green Meadows with us.” 

Jimmy Skunk saifl he would, so they 
all went down on the Green Meadows 
together, Bobby Coon first, Reddy Fox 
next, and Jimmy Skunk last of all, for 
you know Jimmy Skunk mever hurries. 
Pretty soon they came to the house of 
Johnny Chuck. 

“Listen!” said Bobby Coon. 
Chuck is fast asleep.” 

They all listened and they could hear 





“Johnny 


Johnny Chuck snoring away down in 
his snug little bed. 

“Let’s give Johnny Chuck a sur- 
prise,’”” said Reddy Fox. 

“What shall it be?’ asked Bobby 
Coon and Jimmy Skunk, 

“I know,” said Reddy Fox. “Let's 
roll that big stone right over Johnny 


Chuck’s doorway; then he’ll have to dig 
his way out in the morning.” 

So Bobby Coon and Reddy Fox pulled 
and tugged and tugged and pulled at 
the big stone until they had rolled it 
over Johnny Chuck’s doorway. Jimmy 
Skunk pretended not to see what they 
were doing. 

“Now let's go down to the Laughing 
3rook ‘and wake up old Grandfather 
Frog and hear him say ‘Chug-a-rum!’” 
said Bobby Coon. 

“Come on!” cried Reddy Fox. 
there first!” 


“Thi get 


Away raced Reddy Fox down the 


Lone Little Path, and after him ran 
Bobby Coon, going to wake old Grand- 
father Frog from a nice, comfortable 
sleep on his big, green lily-pad. 

But Jimmy Skunk didn’t go. He 
watched Reddy Fox and Bobby Coon 
until they were nearly to the Laughing 
Brook. Then he began to dig at one 
side of the big stone which filled the 
doorway ef Johnny Chuck’s house. My, 
how he made the dirt fly! Pretty soon 
he had made a hole big enough to call 
thru to Johnny Chuck, who was snoring 
away, fast asleep in his snug little bed 
down below. 

(To be concluded) 





PROTECT AGAINST NOSE FLIES 

One of the best lip and nose protectors 
against the horse nose fly is a simple 
device made from an old automobile 
tire or piece of leather. The protector 
made from these materials fits down 
over the chin of the horse and com- 
pletely covers the lips where the fly lays 
its eggs and thus annoys the animal. 

One of the advantages of the protec- 
tor made from leather or a tire is that 
it does not interfere with breathing. 
The wire nose baskets which are %? 
commonly used do interfere with breath- 
ing. Canvas or burlap placed over the 
nose likewise is apt to interfere with 
breathing. 





ILLIN! SOYBEAN BEST IN TEST 

The Illini soybean is the only variety 
tested at the Iowa Experiment Station 
over a 15-year period that gives promise 
of being a better general purpose bean 
than the Manchu variety, according t? 
F. S. Wilkins, assistant chief in forage 
crops at Iowa State College. 

The Illini yielded an average of § per 
cent more seed in tests at the Iowa Sta- 
tion than Manchu and the other common 
varieties such as Dunfield and Black 
Eyebrow in 1928, 1929 and 1930. It has 
yielded about the same amount of ha¥ 
as the other varieties. 
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L_— 
TED'S ORACLE— Some 
PEOPLE HOLD THEIR JoBS 
By CONTACT — OTHERS 

yoLo THEM By CONTRACT. 








— 
it FE HAS SEEN A 

LITTLE BIT MORE 
THAN HE- EXPECTED- 
BUT— WATCH HIM 
HANDLE THE SITU- 
ATION? 








CHET, You HAVE 
ACTED AWFUL KIND 
ON THIS KIDNAPING 
DEAL AND | WONT 
BE sag” f P 


















G@BxET GREENBECK HAS 

LEFT AND TEO iS WAIT- 
ING FOR THE SHERIFF TO 
GET SETTLED. 
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TED RUSHES / 
LTHE House 





DEEPER AND DEEPER 

She was the kind of woman who 
could be relied upon to say the 
wrong thing wherever she was. At a 
recent dinner she turned to her 
neighbor and said: 

“Doctor, can you tell me who that 
terrible looking man is over there?” 

“T can,” replied the medical man. 
“That is my brother.” 

There was an awkward pause 
while the woman racked her brains 
for something to say. The doctor 
was enjoying her discomfiture. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon,” she stam- 
mered, blushing. “How silly of me 
not to have seen the resemblance!” 


NO FAIR 


Sambo had found a job for the 
week on a railroad section gang, and 
was taking leave of his family when 
his wife came to the door and 
shouted: 

“Come back heah, Sam. You hasn’t 
cut a stick of wood fo’ de stove—and 
you'll be gone a week!” 

The negro turned and looked very 
much aggrieved. 

“Honey,” he said in a tone of in- 
jured innocence, “what’s de mattah? 
You'll talks as tho Ah was takin’ 
de axe with me.” 





COSTLY ERROR 

First Young Doctor (to second 
ditto): “Hullo, old man, what’s the 
matter? You’re looking very glum.” 

“No wonder,” was the reply. “I’m 
attending that wealthy Mr. Golding, 
you know, and I’ve sent him the 
wrong medicine.” 

“Indeed! Is it a serious blunder?” 

“Very serious! The medicine I’ve 
seut him will cure him in two days!” 


CANDOR 
Uncle: “And what’s your ambi- 
tion, Bobby?” 
Bobby: “I ain’t got any. I just 


want to be a vice-president.” 
















do.” 





DISCOURAGED 
“Madam, didn’t you see me 


Cop: 
hold up my hand?” 
Woman at the Wheel: “I did not.” 


“Didn't 
whistle?” 

“I did not.” 

“Didn’t you hear me holler at you 
to stop?” 

“I did not.” 


you hear me blow my 


“Well, I guess I might as well go 


home. I don’t seem to be doing any 
good here.” 


ONE RUN, NO HITS 
Judge: “Now, sir, please tell the 
court what passed between you and 
your wife during the quarrel.” 
Defendant: “A flatiron, a rolling 
pin, six plates and a kettle.” 


ORIGINALITY 
Penwipe: “That article of yours, 
‘Truth Is Stranger Than Fiction,’ is 
a dandy. Bound to attract attention. 
Where did you get the facts?” 
Inkwell: “Oh, I made ’em up.” 


TRUE TO FAITH 


Little Isadore Shapiro rushed into 
the grocery store. Banging a dime 
down, on the counter he panted 
“Gimme for ten cents animal crack- 
ers, Take out the pigs.” 





OUR DOG 
“Is he a good watch-dog?” 
“Rather. If you hear a suspicious 
noise at night you have only to wake 
him and he begins to bark.” 


JOSHAWAY 


Joshaway Crabapple says: 

“Some banks wouldn’t cash a check 
for their own mother. Of course they 
know their families better than we 










TED / 


N 
KICKING— 


BuT SHERIFF 
LISTEN VERY 
CARE Putty 

AND THEN we 
MUST BoTH 
Acr QUicKLy 



















Q=> HAS REACHED 
WE SHERIFF AND 1S 
READY TO EXPOSE THE 
KIDNAPERS, 
THE SUGGESTED 
NAMESFOR MISS SLATER 
ARE COMINE IN NICELY, 














iTo Be CONTINVED |] 








BUT HE KNOWS NOW 

In the smoking room of a club, two 
business men just past middle age 
were criticising the young men of 
today. 

Said one: “Look how reluctant the 
young men are to marry and settle 
down.” 

“That’s so,” replied the other. 

“They seem to fear marriage. Why, 
before I was married, I didn’t know 
the meaning of fear.” 


IT LEADS TO TROUBLE 


Mrs. Knagg: “The trouble with 
you is, you never learned to say 
‘No!’ ” 

Her Husband: “I’ve realized that 
from the time we stood up together 
and were questioned by the parson.” 


GIVE HER TIME 
Irate Father (discovering daughter 
on young man’s lap): “Myra! What 
does this mean?” 
Daughter: “Come back in about 
fifteen minutes, dad. I ought to know 
by then.” 


BUT IT WASN’T 
Officer (to couple parked in auto) 
“Don’t you see that sign, ‘Fine for 
parking’?” 
“Yes, officer, I see it and heartily 
agree with it.” 


WITH GESTURES 
Cohen: “Business is sure awful.” 
Levi: “You took the words right 
out of my hand.” 


COULDN’T CHANGE MODELS 

He was a stout man with large, 
broad feet, and altho several pairs of 
boots were shown to him, he refused 
to choose any of them. 

“I must have square toes,” he ex- 
plained to the bootshop assistant. 

The young man sighed wearily. 

“But square toes are not stocked 
now, sir,” he replied. “Pointed toes 
are absolutely fashionable this sea- 
son.” 

The stout man gave him an angry 
stare. 

“That may be,” he retorted, “but I 
happen to be wearing last season’s 
feet.” 


IT CAN’T BE DONE 


A red-haired boy applied for a job 
in a butcher shop. “How much will 
you give me?”. 

“Three dollars a week; but what 
can you do to make yourself useful 
around a butcher shop?” 

“Anything.” 

“Well, be specific. 
a chicken?” 

“Not on $3 a week,” said the boy. 


MAYBE A COLONEL 

A preacher, fond of making very 
high-sounding and specific speeches, 
was preaching a funeral sermon. At 
the beginning of his address he said: 
“We have before us here only the 
shell of our beloved dead. The nut 
is gone.” 


Can you dress 


JUST A START 

“When your wife starts to talk 
does she know when to sgop?” 

“I don’t know yet; we've only been 
married nine years.” 

First Roman (at a massacre): 
“We've got a capacity crowd, but 
still we’re losing money. The upkeep 
of the lions is pretty heavy.” 

Second Roman: “Yes, sir. Those 
lions sure do eat up the prophets.” 





SLIM AND SPUD 


Going Up Fast! 


















WERE ABOUT 
OUT OF GAS. 
~GETTER STOP 
HERE AN' Get 











HOW DOYWOU 
FIGURE THAT 
F\VE GALLONS 
OF GAS AT 20¢ 
MAKE ONE 
DOLLAR AND 
S\IK CENTS? 
































GAS 
WENT UP TO 
22 BEFORE \ 
G@T THELAST 
THREE GALLONS 
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Trouble and expense ride the tractor 
using unknown oil. For your protection, 
insist on the brand you know 




























ORK in the field only 
ee NO $8 half done. Already he’s 
behind schedule. With the throttle 
wide open, his tractor circles the 
field, hustling to make up lost time. 
Suddenly, without warning, 
“Crash!”—a bearing gone. With it 
go two or three days’ work—and the 
repair costs. His cheap, unknown 
oil has turned in a bill of $25 or more! 

Out in the fields, where your trac- 
tor pounds along for hours at a time, 
that’s where the joker in off-brand 
lubrication oil shows up, often to the 
tune of a burned-out bearing, always 
in less noticeable, but expensive de- 
preciation. No, you can’t judge the 
quality of oil by its appearance; but 
you can rely on the advertised brands 
of oil to give safe lubrication. 

In motor oils, especially, the joker 
hidden behind strange names is un- 
covered only when it causes expense, 
trouble and delay, That’s the trouble 





with unknown brands; you never 
can be sure of their quality. Too 
often, an unknown oil is sold on a 
basis of price alone. It may disappear 
from the market tomorrow with no 
serious consequences to its makers. 
But the makers of advertised oils, the 
ones you know and trust, must main- 
tain their quality constantly. They 
know they cannot afford to have their 
oils ever go back on you. That, in 
the long run, would be even more 
disastrous to them than to you. 

Experienced farmers don’t take a 
chance on lubricating oil. They know 
that it may prove expensive to experi- 
ment. They realize that a single 
failure of an unknown oil will cost 
many days of hard labor. That’s 
why they ask for the advertised 
brands of lubricating oil—and insist 
on getting them. They refuse to ac- 
cept substitutes—the safest and 
cheapest way to buy oil. 


Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead 


Des Moines, Lowa 













